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Fin Virginia. rey 
Guaranteed. Best 
Cigarette Yalue i in the 
World. Ask your to- 
bacconist to-day for 
Park Drive Cigarettes. 


No. No. 1012.) oxs'Penve, 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


CONTAINING 


12Blankets,21 


OFFERED é MONEY 
BELOW RETURNED 
IN FULL 

WHOLE. IF NOT 

SALE FULLY 
PRICES. SATISFIED 


The lot packed free, and sent on receipt of amount, 

uality Cream Blankets, soft, warm 

ortable, 52in. by 72in., beautifully 
whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a 
most durable and useful blanket, size 50in. 
by 70in., bordered. 


2 Large Coloured Shetiand Blankets, 
very durabl» quality, soft, warm, and 
oomstoriable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 
spléndid durable quality. = 82in. by . 
54in., weight 5lbs. Very 


2 Cream-Coloured Warm, visa Quality 


Crib Blankets, svft as velvet, wash well, 
and beautiful finish, full size. var ‘ 


All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 


Tilustrateé Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, ra css Overmantels, Cu 
Post Free if, when writing, you mention * * Pearson’s Weekly,” 9,12,1909. Address— 


Fr HODGSON & SONS 


thick, warm, soft, and comfor 
finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 


12 White, heap Towels given 
h each Parcel. 


us, de, 


(Dept. P.W.), Mfors., 
importers, & Merchants 
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TMAS DOUBLE Nut 
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WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 9, 1909. 


Cigarettes 


GALLAHER Ltd;, The Independent Firm, Belfast & London. 


2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, 
i ble, well 


WOODSLEY ROAD, L LEEDS. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Eplorody"” 


.. The Best Remedy Known for . 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


and all the Complaints § sc 
prevalent in the Winter Months. 


In DIARRHGA and other Complaints 
of the Bowels it acts like a Charm. 


__ [Paton Tworencn. — TWwopencs. 


Admitted by the 
Profession to be 
the Most Valua- 
ble Medicine ever 
discovered 


When you ask for Chlorodyne see that you get 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’ s 


= 


ce Ma a ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Convincing 
Medical 
Testimony 
accompanies 
each bottle. 


Of all eo 


113,29, ani ea 
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ve i PEARSON'S WEEKLY. . Deere ious” 
- MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS , 


ere meerted under this heading at the vate of fe. per line ef 7 words er part teréof, Gresy Advertite- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addresesd te the Ativertieement Manager, 
Peareon’s Weekly,” 17 Menrietta @treet, London, W.C. Advertisements must be reselved by Tuceday 
merning fer the following week's leque. 
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Do you like a Cup 
Tea or Coffee 
when you wake? 


If. so, the way to get it 
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fone 5 week’a OE ON: ere have Rest com fener stamp ‘Brodtord. =~ hey aad aine trode recipes mincerenps ht4 Biscay 
Troubles, such a3 Palpitation, Shortness of Fesampe. 4, Bithaan, 6% Hath “Gardens, zB 


Breath, Dizziness, Pains, Tobacco Heart or Faint ing, 


on send yous free supply of OS1EN, aeher 48T! hOGY. - xray, Changes, Fortanape 


at night, then you have Pith oe tampa. ears’ 
lain wrapper.—The Giant Oale Co., Lid., | futur *gend » ate 1 Ye P B.O—Prot. o PHENACETINS POW 
it ready in the morning. (Depeed & Ly 8 Bdatorie Boreal, London B07 oo" | Wnt poo a itehurck Road, Cardi ' og: cwopenca, emobe on ee my 
_ _ Giaagow. 
T TT “OQURBXMA” OINTMENT doce 
a) e BES Roseman Port free, Uihand 20--oherrifis, Chemist, P . rREUAMIEG, Sum ctor 
Troon, Ayrshire, method ; dsofter than any | reci 1). order. Tess! om Stevens (Box 3), 
3 EE 5 ee ee ne ; antiseptic and od: Kk 71 Back Piccadilly, eed 
stamps, Price 16 2/- per dos.—Lady Manai 
LS 
In consequence of the enormous Ree e Coactttes, fog, | Herat GartDept. Se 1 Brock well Rd,London,S.W. a FO, AMATEUR, ruonpomares eethe 
sale it has been possible to produce ALLIS ., ets Cane Y Asie’ for rid more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake 
‘ 3 7 BOON TO WEAK WEN. — Nervous and 
Two NEW PATTERNS — eee | Physioal Weaknesses; An of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Se aaa ASTROLOGY. — Lite Horoscope, Mi Allied Troubles, Treatise, wiih full’ particulars, im- 
at a price within the reach of all, at Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Rven' 


Changes, &c., accurately hold. Send birth-da date, L-, bent sealed, dost pe ere stamps.—P. 2. 
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years’ successful 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of the 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds a more and more relied upon by those 
who study health and diet. 


FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour, 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annual, 
testifies to its absolute purity. 
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NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


Hovis | S&S _ Bread 
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istinas SmiletiyA 


He ousthan's4f 
JOVIAL SMILE 


‘SKETCHED = BY Nel, /:65 
SOME WELL KNOWN “ARTISTS iN} 


@o Wy Readers. 


"Tis Christmas Eve, my thoughts run swiftly 
backwards 


OOS: 


Over a gap of twenty crowded years, 
And through the mists of time once more a picture 
Appears. 


I see a little group of eager faces 
Alit with pride and undisturbed by doubt, 
The opening trials are past, and “ Pearson’s Weekly” 
Is out. 


The vision fades, a score of years have flitted, 
The new-born paper of my former dream 
Now reigns and rules in British hearts and homesteads 
Supreme. 


- And as within my chair I sit and ponder, 
"6 With memories of this wondrous past, there blends 
o The thought of all we owe our myriad readers 
eo And friends. 
a, 
os One simple wish—the best that I can offer 
“se °, With which to thank you for that friendship dear— 
#85 Just this—“ A Joyful Christmas and a Happy 
Os New Year.” 
e THE EDITOR. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Swimmer and Fighter Too. 


' Miss Acres Weston, in her recent book “ My Life 
Among the Blue-jackets,” tells many good stories, 

One of the best relates to her dog Hector, that was 
not only a good swimmer, but a great fighter. 

“He would swim off to the Cambridge,” says Miss 
Weston, “‘ right across the harbour, for the sole ca ancl of 
fighting the commander’s dog. Many a fight I believe 
they had on the quiet among the men. 

“One day it occurred on the upper deck. 

““* What's all that disturbance ?' said the captain. 

“© Please, sir, it’s Miss Weston’s dog ; he’s swum all the 
way from Devonport to fight the commander’s dog.’ 

“Tn the interests of fair play the captain allowed the 
battle to be fought out.” 


Why Lord Charles Was Slow. 


Ar this juncture, when a fresh honour has been conferred 
on the First Sea Lord, a rather good story that went 
round the Mediterranean when he was Commander-in- 
Chief on the station, is worth retelling. Sir John gave 
a cup for competition among the crews of the ships in the 
Fleet, and on the first two occasions the men of his own 
ship, the Renown, were easy victors. 

But there came a time when Lord Charles Beresford’s 
ship was victorious, much to the disgust of Admiral 
Fisher, who did not relish being beaten. Shortly after- 
wards, during pnp Lord poaris was joie slow 
in carrying out an evolution, which caused the flagship 
to signal i Why were you so slow in carrying out in- 
structions ?” 

Without s moment’s hesitation, the answering signal 
came : “ Because we are towing the Malta Cup,” 


More Carnegie Stories. 


Amoxa Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s innumerable Scotch 
stories is one about a caddie of St. Andrews, 

This caddie’s wife—so Mr. Carnegie’s story runs— 
was much troubled by her husband’s loose way of life. 
He could never have a good day on the links, but he must 
end it with a wet night at the tavern. So, to — 
the woman lay in wait on the road one evening, 
in a white sheet. 

When her husband came along, she rose from behind a 
hedge, an awful white figure wi ee oa 

“Who the de’il are you?” asked the intemperate 


caddie. 
“I’m Auld Nickie,” said the figure, in a hollow voice, 
“Gie’s a shake o’ yer hand, then,” said the tipsy 
caddie. ‘I’m married tae a sister o’ yours. She'll be 
waitin’ for us up at the hoose, an‘ nae doot she'll mak’ 
ye welcome, Come on hoame wi’ me,” 


Reformed. 


ANOTHER geod Carnegie golf story is this : 

A certain Scotch laird had led an awful life of it up toa 
good old age, and then eased up on the bottle a bit and 
took frantically to golf. 

It got mooted about that he had experienced a change 
of heart. 

Somebody meeting the local minister, said: “Is it 
true that the laird has got religion at last ?* 

“No,” said the minister, “‘I think not, unless it’s in 
his wife’s name.” 


He Got it. 


Just one more Carnegie story : 

The non-magnetic yacht Carnegie, about which so 
much has been said recently, before its departure on a 
fifteen-year trip to survey the oceans of the world, was 
visited by Mr. Carnegie. On his tour of inspection, 
accompanied by Dr. L. A. Bauer, who has charge of the 
yacht’s expedition, Mr. Carnegie expressed great admira- 
tion for the appearance of the engine-room. The surface 
of each small piece of brass or nickel was a mirror; no 
soiled waste or greasy cloth was anywhere to be seen. 

Mr. Carnegie said he would like to congratulate the 
person who was responsible for the engine-room’s 
appearance. The man was sent for, and _ listened 
respectfully to Mr. Carnegie’s ae Then moving out 
of the room, he halted at the door, and, smiling, asked : 

“Excuse me, sir, is this ‘just honourable mention,’ 
or does it carry a prize *” 

It carried a prize. 


Killing Two Birds With One Stone. 


Mr. Artucr Botrcuater, the actor, tells a good story. 
Not oe ago a member of his company, who was not 
Scotch by anything except maybe absorption, went 
to see his sister off to Scotland. 

Later in the day, a newsboy passed with his placard, 
“ Accident to the Scotch express.” 

“Get a paper and sce if your sister is all right,” said 
Mr. Bourchier. The other paused, looked at his watch, 
and replied : 

“Ti just wait until the next edition, and then I'll 
be able to see the result of the 3.15 race as well.”* 


akiePRARSONS WEEKLY: 


The Other Way Round. 
Roosgvstt, discussing his father’s powers as 
a hunter, said one afternoon : 
“My father is such a good shot that, when he gets 
back, oo a right to talk as one of his old western 


“ This old western hunter sat by the stove at 
the trader's one night, when a young man exclaimed : 


Strategy. 

Genera Sm Cuartes Dovatas is a firm believer in 
the value of military cyclists, and when he commanded a 
division at Aldershot he organised some cyclist 
manceuvres on a rather large scale. 

He arrived at one position and found a troop of men 
calmly sitting beside a bank watching an opposing force 
of wheelmen rapidly approaching them. He called the 
attention of the subaltern in command to the fact that he 
was in danger of being cut off from his main Army, and 
the reply considerably surprised him. 

“Don’t you worry, sir! I have peppered that road 
with sixpennyworth of tin tacks. Wait till they get off 
to repair their punctures, and see me round the whole of 
them up in next to no time!” 


A Lesson Here. 


An amusing story, albeit one that carries a weighty 
lesson, was told recently of a well-known City man, who 
died from overwork. 

“He was too absorbed in affairs,” the narrator, a 
broker, said. ‘‘ He had, one day, an appointment to 
lunch at two. Two came, and he was so tay he forgot 
lunch altogether. He worked on till four without inter- 


mission. 

‘** At four, quite naturally, he began to have a strange 
interior sense of emptiness, cramp, and lightness, 

““* Dear me,’ he said, patti is waistcoat with his 

*I wonder what I ate for lunch that disagreed 
with me!" : 
A Letter-Writing Stimulant. 

In the newly-published biography of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
there is a crop of stories, One of them refers to Sir 
Andrew Clark. 


It is said that, when he recommended a patient to 
drink wine, the latter expressed some surprise, saying he 
thought Sir Andrew was a temperance doctor, to which 
Clark replied: 

“Oh, wine does sometimes help you to get through 
work. For instance, I have often twenty letters to answer 
after dinner, and a ome of cham: 6 is a great help.” 

“Indeed,” said the patient; “does a pint of a 
pagne really help you to answer the twenty letters?" 

No! no!" said Sir Andrew; ‘‘ but when I’ve had a 
pint of champagne, I don’t care a rap whether I answer 
them or not! 

Two Dewey Stories. 

Hen: is an untold story about Admiral Dewey that can 
be related even at this day: 

Some years ago when Admiral and General Elwell 
S. Otis were in command of the Navy and Army, respec- 
tively, in the Philippines, there were undefined rumours 
going the rounds that the relations between the two were 
considerably strained. 

On ge one —— oneal Otis felt that his 

rerogatives were ne beerpe n fact, he was so 
vonked up about it that he hastened to the Olympia, 
anchored a mile out in Manilla Bay, to settle the matter 
with the Admiral. 

Upon entering Dewey’s room the General, in taking 
his sword off for a rest from its weight, fairly threw it on 
the table, and began in rather warm words : 

‘* Admiral, I came over to inquire just how far you 
consider your jurisdiction here extends.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation there shot from the 
Admiral’s lips : 

‘“‘ My jurisdiction here, sir, extends just as far as my 
guns will carry.” 

Another story characteristic of Dewey has been told 
at some of the Washington clubs, 

On an occasion of not so very remote a date President 
Roosevelt sent for the Admiral. 

After greeting him cordially, the President said, some- 
what sharply : , 

‘“‘Now, Admiral, what about that interview of yours in 
the Newark News ?” 

Dewey fashion, like a shot from a cannon, his hand on 
the President’s shoulder, the Admiral smilingly replied : 
“Mr. President, I’m a good deal like you; when I have 

ing to say, I say it.” 

lent Roosevelt considered it eo good a joke on 

himself that he let it go at that, 


Quicklime or Limejuice ? 
AppREssina a gathering of students of hygiene at 
Clapton, Lady St. Helier, who has a wide personal ex- 
perience of work among the very poor, mentioned that 
many years ago she attended a of lectures on hygiene 
and health in the household, given by a well-known lady 


doctor. 
After gi instructions as to the baby, and the way 
was pis the 
e 


it should be washed aoe fs the lecturer 
woman, “ ve t by a tablespoonful of 
or limejuice ? ne 7 ie 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him @ paragra for this 
column. If more than one reader @ paragraph thas 
is used, the penknij/e will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


THE MYSTERIOUS POSTCARD. 
Dear l1s.,— 
4 come 6 and wards, 
Yours }d, 
Solution below. 


———= 


HOW MUCH ? 

A MAN 19s. a week goes to receive his wages 
as usual one Saturday, but his master has no change and 
gives him a sovereign, telling him to give him the shilling 
change on the Monday. Going home the man loses the 
sovereign and borrows @ shilling from a friend to pay 
his master back. How much is he out by the transaction ? 

Solution below. 


FAVOURITE AUTHORS, 
Or Lawyers—Sue. 
Of Thieves—Steele, 
Of the Impecunious—Borrow, 
Of Bachelorse—Chambers. 
Of the Young Widow—Newman, 
Of the Chiropodist—Foote. 
Of the Telegrapher—Cable. 
Of the Doctor—Payn and Akenside, 
Of the Painter—Black, White, Gray, Green, and other 


Hughes. 
icures go in for Crabbe and Hare, 
The Avaricious want More. 


Cricket players like ne 
The Author wants his Wordsworth. 
The Fisherman takes to Hook and Hake. 


MORE SNOWBALLS. 
(HERE are some bright and breezy tragedies in verse 
which a gentle reader has forwarded. More are welcome,) 
A chim inquired, ‘ Say owl, 
What's doing up yee tree?” 
“Climb up,” replied the surly owl, 
“You chimpanzee, an’ see.’ 


An old gorilla found one day 
A packet of vanilla, 

The toothsome meal, I grieve to say, 
Made the gorilla iller. 


“Oh, jaguar,” said the porcupine, 
‘* My nerves are all ajar, 

Pray tell me why, for very wise, 
Oh, jaguar, you are ? * ‘ 


“ My friend,” replied the jaguar, 
“Too frugally r dine, 

And that is why, I plainly see, 
My porcupine, you pine.” 


An antelope to marry once 
Was filled with every hope, 

But not a single “deer” would with 
The antelope elope. 


A man whose features were his pride 
Brought to his niece a monkey ; 
But when she saw them side by side 

She called the monkey ‘‘ Unkey.” 


Rhinochetus jabutus once— 
(That’s Latin for the Kagu)— 
Got into English weather, and 


It gave the Kagu ague, 


A Terrapin had torn his shell, 
Which let the water in— 
And s0 a brother tortoise lent 

The Terrapin a pin. 


If Cook had left his ghost up North 
To greet Commander Peary, 

The mecting in that lone place would 
Have been to Peary, eerie, 


Our tortoise ‘“ Lightning ” was our pet 
Which father one day bought us, 
And ever since at ing time 
Our little tortoise sought us, 


(’Twas not the only pet we had 
We kept them as a habit), 

The tortoise ate his food and would 
Not give our rabbit a bit, 


SOLUTIONS. 
THE MYSTERIOUS POSTCARD. 
Dear Bob,—Come between four and six and stog 
afterwards,—Yours, Brown, 
HOW MUCH? 
Of course the man only lost £1. 


A oetriking new serial story by Mrs. John Le Breton commences in the Chrietmas NOVEL MAGAZINB, 


price’ fourpence, now on sale. 


WEEK END NG 
Dec. 9, 1909. 
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Now Distributed in Picture Couplets. 


£24 19s. Gd. Each for Ten Winners this Week. 
IF YOU WANT A COUPLETS CHEQUE AT CHRISTMAS ENTER NOW. 


POP OOS SO SOOO SOO HSOS OOOOH OOOO OO OOD. 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


POPSVSSEOSOCSOOS OSSD OSSOS Oe 
SOSSSHSHOSHSOSOOSS 


*POSOOCOOOOD 


SPOSSSOSSSH SSS SSHHSHSSHSHSHSHOOOOOOOOSD 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Ix the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
tine, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekty, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

O@F This being a Double Number, 

we give two entry forms. 
You may use both. A postal order for six- | 
pence must, however, accompany each. | 

Mark yout envelope “ Wait” in the top left-hand co:ner. | 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
December oth. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry | 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. | 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and | 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written | 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. | 
of higher value is sont to cover more than one attempt, the H 
number of this P.0. should be written on each entry form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on tho printed entry | 
forms or they will be disqualified. 
Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) | 


threo-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are contidered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idva will be taken into consideration. 
Th there arc more sendors than ono of a line thus selected | 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will | 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When Brown tried to shine as a Christmas Eve wait 


Example of a second line—not to be used : 


The performance he gave was considered third-rate. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 15. 


No. of Postal Order 


When Brown tried to shine as a Christmas 
Eve wait 


l agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s 

Weekly ’’ and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


SOPSOSOSSHSSSSSS SSS HSOSSOSSOSOSOSOOOOOD 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1. Each week's contest is complete 
in itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutiniscd and considered 
entirely onits merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward lines only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
Particu‘ar competitor or to any 
Particu‘ar town or district. 


POCSSCOOOSOOOOOOSOOO OOO OOD 


SPOSSSSHSSSOSSSSSCOSSOOOSHSSSSOSOSOOSOSD 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 10. 

This week’s awards in Picture Couplete 
are easily th e biggest in this series of com 
petitions. Theamount available for distribu- 
tion is £333 2s. 

Of this week's sum £249 15s, is divided 
by the senders of the ten lines selected as 
tho best by the adjudicators, so that to each 
winning line £24 19s. 6d. is awarded. The 
remainder, £83 7s., is distributed amongat 
other competitors whose efforts show merit. 

May we draw your attention to the New 
Contest: below, the awards in which will be 
announced during Christmas week. 


(List of awards appears on Page 504 and 
Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 13. 


No. of Postal Order .............ss00008 euieearasaeucewendars 


When Brown tried to shine as a Christmas 
Eve wait 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s 

Weekly and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide the 
printed conditions. 
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By ELLALINE TERRISS, 
The Talented and Charming Actress. 


Ix these highly practical days people are apt to find 
fault with anything that does not appear at first sight to 
be of some obvious assistance to them in getting their 
bread and butter, and for this reason there are some who 
say that children ought not to be told fairy tales. 

They say that such stories make the youngsters dreamy 
and impracticable, and generally unfit to faco the hard 
facts of life with which they will sooner or later be called 
upon to grapple. According to such people, everything 
that is told a child must be strictly true, and by this means 
our kiddies will grow up into successful men and women. 
They Appeal to the Imagination. 

But there is another side to this question which is over- 
looked by the matter-of-fact people who cannot recognise 
that imagination has its real uses in life which must not be 
ignored if ow: children are to be happy—and happiness is 
an essential part of real success, All children possess a 
certain amount of imagination, and this should be 
encouraged, within reasonable limite, by their eldera, 
because many valuable lessons may be taught by its aid. 


An article on “The Ghosts of Haunted Waters 
Double Xmas Number of PEARSON'S 


Fairy stories appeal directly to the childish imagination 5 
they are, so to speak, the sugar-coating which makes these 
useful lessons more acceptable and more easily learnt by 
the little ones. 

Tales of the knight who rides forth in armour and does 
noble deeds, rescuing distressed damsels from cruel giants 
or wicked witches, and beating down the powers of evil, 
fire a boy’s imagination with chivalrous thoughts, and 
plant the lesson more firmly in his mind than it would be 
possible to do by merely lecturing him on the subject in a 
dry, matter-of-fact way. : 
Gripped by the Love of Right. 

On the other hand, the little girl who has listened with 
breathless interest to an account of the sufferings and 
adventures of a heroine who preferred suffering to wrong- 
doing, will make up her mind to imitate the girl in the 
story. The love of right has gripped her imagination, 
it has been vividly brought home to her childish mind, 
and will not be easily dislodged. 

From this point of view the value of fairy storics is, 
in my opinion, greatly increased if they are told by 
mother or nurse rather than read from a book. Storics can 
in this way be adapted to suit the particular character of 
the little listener, while the mother who tells those 
fascinating tales will, when speaking on other subjects, 
command greater respect and attention than the mother 
who has always framed her lessons upon strictly mattcr- 
of-fact lines. 

As regards the charm of children, I think that most 
people will agree with me when I say that the child who 
believes in fairics is infinitely more delightful than the 


up-to-date babe who has been taught that they are “a 
nonsense.” The latter may grow up into a thoroughly 
practical human being, and may even attain to a certain 
amount of worldly success. But what a lot of pleasure ig 
denied to such an individual ! 


What May Happen. 


Life is not made ap entirely of hard facts and rows of 
figures, although, without the cultivation of imagination, 
one may casily drop into that way of looking at things, 
You remember how the poet has described such a many 
it hits him off exactly :— 


The primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose wis to him, 
And it was nothing more 


And there are many people like that who see no inner 
meaning in beauty, who, in fact, ‘‘ don’t believe in fairies ™ | 

Cultivate your children’s imagination to a reasoneble 
extent by fairy stories, and they will discover that it is of 
real practical value to them in after life. The matter-of- 
fact man has nothing to fall hack upon when things are 
going against him. His stunted imagination will not allow 
him to believe that the luck may turn, and to give his 
thoughts a brighter turn by building up but one castle in 
the air would be dead against his principles— yes, and 
beyond his powers. 

These are some 
of the reasons why 
I decidedly think 
thatchildrenought 
to hear fairy tales. 


Om Tone’ 


*_strange old legends of ghost ridden rivers and lakes—appeare in the 
MAGAZINE-—splendidly illustrated with coloured pictures. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Mra. James Mornsy was a er little 
Pay man, who was always looking for 
uble, and generally finding it. When his 
old aunt broke herself of a confirmed habit of 
ae and left him an annuity of three 
undred, he decided to give up travelling (he 
had been in the commercial line), settled 
down at Streatham, and started gardening. 

That was all right, but he got tired of it 
end went on to maniple other pastimes that 
were not so safe—chemistry, till it set him 
afire and laid him up in bandages; fretwork ; 
modelling in clay; Sandow exercises; vege- 
terianism ; eg | picture postcards; and 
then, having seen how it was done at a 
Christmas party, mesmerism. 

He studied books about ft, went to 
lectures and entertainments, where people 
were hypnotised, and the more he saw -it 
done the more he was satisfied that he could 
do it. He began in a homely way, but his wife was a difficult subject; she used to 
interrupt him to say that so far as she could make out he was trying to perform the desf- 
and-dumb alphabet, and if only he knew how silly he looked, waving his arms about, he 
would never do it again. 

The jobbing gardencr was no better; he was willing to oblige for an extra glass of beer, 
but he was onc of those men who seem to go about in a state of trance all the time ; it was 
his natural condition, and you couldn’t put him further into {t or wake him out of it. 

His first success was with the ee who came in when the t wasn't about. 

He sat down and took to Mr. Morby’s passes immediately ; he s straight in front of 
him, growing woodencr every moment, until Mr. Morby recognised that, according to the 
handbooks, the time had come to exclaim in loud, firm terms : 

“Stand up! You hear me? You are not # policeman now. 
his voice shook with excitement. ‘‘ What should he be, Jane?” 

“ A cow!” suggested his wife. 

“ You are a cow!” announced Mr. Morby. 

Even a real cow couldn’t have moocd better than the policeman did, and the way he 
browsed on the carpet was so natural that if he had suddenly sprouted a tail and flicked s 
fly off his nose, you would scarcely have been surprised. 

He blinked and confusedly accepted a half-crown when Mr. Morby woke him up, but 
declared that he had no recollection of doing anything of the kind, which, Mr. Morby proudly 
assured him, was exactly as it ought to be. 

After that Mr. Morby had the policeman in pretty frequently and was invariably s0 
successful that, although it was interesting, it began to be rather tame; but when he dis- 
continued inviting 
would like to do a bit of mesmerism this evening, and Mr. Morby resented this. 

The policeman was, however, persistent ; he said two would be enough for him, 
and that suggestion being ineffective he subsequently reduced his tariff. 

At different times Mr. mo eg on the tax-collector and on his landlord, but they 
were suspicious men and wo t go off. He persevered and did his best with a number of 

sons, but had no more luck worth mentioning till a shabby sort of fellow, who had seen 
tter days, called, selling stationery and cheap music. Mr. Morby caught sight of him from 
the window and went to the door and chatted with him. : 

The man wanted money, and didn’t care what he did or what was done to him so long 
as he got it. He warned Mr. Morby fairly that he didn’t expect he should go off. 

r. Morby gave him to understand that his will was uncommonly strong; he placed a metal 
disc in the man’s palm, commanded him to concentrate his mind on that, and promptly 
weighed in with the necessary passes, then began to repeat in a fierce, peremptory voice : 

“You are nota pedlar, I suggest to you that you never have a(t gence A and stationery! 
You are enormously rich. I suggest to you that you are a millionaire. You have a 
big estate in the country. Your t pairs are full of money. You are wearing a diamond ring 
and a gold watch and chain. member! You are a millionaire! Now then! Count 
your money, sir ; admire your diamond ring ; tell me the time by your watch.” 

But the diec merely slid out of the man’s hand, and he snored. 

“ That’s the hypnotic ye ae said Mr. Morby proudly to his wife. “ I’ve put him into that.” 

“Mind! He'll tumble off,” ejaculated Mrs. Morby uneasily. ‘‘ Is he all right?” 

Mr. ope pushed the man back in the arm-chafr and shook him. 

“‘ Quite all right,” he said testily. ‘Wake up, sir. You hcar me? You are awake!” 

But he wasn’t. He continued to snore, and Mr. Morby had a spasm of alarm. 

“‘ Suppose he was to die in it ? ” faltered Mrs. Morby. 

‘‘He won't. How can he?” sald Mr. Morby desperately. ‘I was just getting a grip 
of him then if you hadn’t interfered and put me out. Fon to bed, Jane.” 

Mrs. Morby wouldn’t go at first. he Jingered and helped to transfer the man to the 
couch ; then, as Mr. Morby was imperative, she let him have his own way and went. 

In spite of all his bluster, Mr. Morby was really 
himself shutting up the house and flying to America under a false name. 

Torn with anxieties, he continued making his passes so resolutely that he must have sent 
himself to sleep, and didn’t know it till he woke stiff and wretched and was shocked, at first 
glance, with a fear that the man was dead, he lay so dreadfully tranquil. Directly Mr. Morby 
touched hin, however, he woke, yawned, and gazed around hewtlinced, 

“Hallo! Here we arc! lien are you?” Mr. Morby laughed and babbled, over- 
fJoyed. “ Pretty long nap you’ve had, eh ? I sent you off easy. Howdo you feel ? Peckish? ” 

““ ae oe I?” The man sat up and stared blankly. ‘* Who are you?” 

“Bh? " 
than he felt, “‘ with your stationery and music, you know ?" 

The man shook his head and frowned. 

“TI can’t remember——. What's my name?” 

Mr. Morby gasped and sat down. 

‘“‘ Where do I come from ?” the man demanded darkly. 

“ How should I know? You're a stranger to me,” sald Mr. Morby, pulling himself 
Mogether. “Try to think. You called here sclling things.” 

“Selling things? Don’t you tell me that!” the man struck in sharply. “ Why, I'm 
rich—I’m a millionaire—I know that much, anyway, and ’—he lifted his hand and scrutinised 
it, and was startled. ‘* Where’s my diamond ring? And,” glancing at his waistcoat and 
speaking more indignantly, “ who’s taken my gold watch and chain ? ” 

With that, he stood up and, thrusting his hands !nto his pockets, was violently agitated. 


of a Would-be 
Hypnotist. 


You are ——. Janc!” 


“T had plenty—pockcts full of it—and—— Look at this!’’ He produced twopence. 
“Robbed! Fetch the police! Wherc am I? Who are you? These can’t be my clothes. 
I'm a millionaire, but Oh, dear, my memory’s gone! Somebody’s robbed me.” 

He was almost in tears, and Mr. Morby couldn’t pacify him. 


“Be calm,” he adjured him. “It'll all come back to you—your memory will, [ mean 
You are not a millionaire. You called here selling things. This is your bag. Look at it 
*—{t may help you to remember.” 

He opened the bag, and held it out while the other peered into it. 

“Never saw it In my life Lcfore,” said the man emphatically. 
Would any millionaire walk about with a bag full of * Dolly 

“ You’re not a millionaire,” Mr. Morby doggedly insisted. 

“ I don’t remember being anything clse,” said the man. 

* You don't.” Mr. Morby was desperate. ‘ Now, you listen to me.” 

He explained in detail how everything had oce 

“Don’t recollect a word of ft,” he said stubbornly. 
force of suggestion. You couldn’t mesmerise me. Nobody could.” 

He wouldn't allow Mr. Morby to re 
safe until the police were sent for, and it was only after Mrs. Morby had appearcd end 
ecrroborated her husband’s story that he was persuaded to do nothing till he had made a 

d breakfast. Mr. Morby thought that food and hot coffee might help to restore his mental 
ce. 
* ° e * . 


He stayed with the Morbys for over a fortnight and there was no perceptible change in 


Storics all, in verse and prose. 


ain, 
ig he hesitated, made up his mind, and moved off in the o 


him, the policeman would come and knock softly and inquire whether he |: 


peitse frightened. He saw: 


ou called at our door yestcrday,” erled Mr. Morby with more cheerfulness 


“What do you mean ?, 
dreams’ and cheap stationery ?’’ | from 


» but the stranger was still sccptical. | calling u 
“Don’t talk to me about the! business 


t the facts any more; he said he shouldn't feel 


That is why the NOVEL 7 
Number before it is tbo late, Meu 


his deplorable condition. There was nothing 
wrong with his appetite ; he smoked and drank 

ly enough, and left off worrying and 
became gently resigned, as if he didn’t care 
even ff he to settle down with them, for the 
rest of his days. 

But they were not so fond of him as all 
that. They kept his bag in a prominent place 
‘io the drawing-room, hoping the sight of it 
might some day touch a chord in him and do 
him good, but it never did, and Mr. Morby was 
fee that he really couldn’t stand any more 
ot its when, by the merest chance, he lost 


“They had gone eho together. He 
A. St. JOHN had lend the oan out ae oe suit of his 
ADCOCK. own, and lent him a new hat and some boots, 


and they had been to poy tobacco ; then Mr. 
Morby dropped in at the butcher’s to complain 
about the last leg of mutton. Coming out 
and seeing the man a few doors away, up the street, absorbed in photographer's 
site direction, and reached 
home so out of breath that he could only tell his wife about it in dumb show. 

Well, the day dragged slowly by, and the man did not return. His state of mind being 
what it was, he would probably forget them, they thought, and go and make a nuisance cf 
himeelf to somebody else. They sat up for him until past midnight, and were just falling 
asleep, and thinking that life was worth living again, when there was a knock at the front door. 

Be had not only come back, but he had brought a stranger with him; and Mr. Morby 
conducted them into the parlour _~ stood ride in his dressing-gown, unable to think of 
anything appropriate to say ; so the stranger e first. 

Me I ce De Hoskles Ya may have hase. of me. I am the well-known Psychic Healer. 
I met this gentleman astray in Camberwell Road, and was attracted by something in his 
appearance. I perceived that he was in a sem{-hypnotic condition, and s ped him; he 
wanted a .police-station, and said he had been robbed, eo I felt it my duty to investigate. 

“In order to waste no time, I hypnotised him instantly—he is a ready subject—and 
ordered him to lead me to the house he had come from, and I de-mesm him whilst we 
were waiting for you to answer our knock. Iam afraid we disturbed you.” He broke off, and 
glanced doubtf at his companion, and then, with a meaning emile, at Mr. Morby. “If 
our unfortunate friend here has no objection, I should like to speak to you private are 

He turned again to his companion, executed several masterful passes, and cried with 
brutal imperiousness: “ Sit down, sir! You are asleep.” 

“ What for?” protested the other, weakly indignant. 
“Sit down! You are asleep!” reiterated the Doctor, remaking his passes In a burst of 
ation. ‘ Now, sir,” he said, with a curious wink, as the other sank limply tnto a chair 
— {nto slumber ‘“‘ We are men of the world. Give me the facts, please.” 
en Mr. Morby did so he was evidentiy disappointed. 
“ Not a millionaire,” he snapped, ‘“* and has no money ?” 
**] believe he has twopence,” said Mr. Morby wearily. 
“Dear me. Very serious!” observed the tor. ‘‘ That’s the folly of this amateur 
mesmerism. It’s extremely dangerous—meddling with these marvellous forces of Nature.” 

“ And yet,” continued the Doctor, eyeing the atient critically, “' I, myself, have made alife 
study of mesmerism. As a professional Hypnotic Healer I have had astonishi ng successes in 
treating nervous affections. I should like you to go over my establishment at Kentish Town. 
It would interest you. I have six patients living now under my roof, and I give three of them 
hypnotic trances one hour after meals three times daily. It is doing them a world of good, 

I never have any such trouble as this with them.” 

“ Perhaps you could advise me what to do?” ventured Mr. Morby. 

“ Not off-hand,” said Dr. Huckles sombrely. ‘A false step now might be fatal.” 

He discoursed learnedly on the phenomenon, and pregently Mr. Morby made a further 
=f oom and wondered if arrangements could not be concluded for the man to undergo a couree 

treatment in his establishment. 

“Don’t care to be mixed up with such a nasty fob,” he said frankly. “ If, as a con- 
sequence of your blundering, he died on my hands, it would ruin my business. Besides, mine 
{s not a charitable institution. It did just cross my mind when I fancied he was a millionafre 
that I might admit him at a price, but——. Too risky!” 

By degrees, however, Mr. Morby overcame his objections, and eventually he undertook 
to find room for the man in his establishment and to cure him, if possible, Mr. Morby being 
personally responsible in the sum of four guiness a week, payable in advance ; and seeing them 
off ina cab next morning he gratecully ook hands wit the Doctorand wished him success. 


During the next three weeks he had reports saying that the man maintained his healtb, 
but showed no signs of improvement ; so Mr. Morby wrote and hinted that, although he would 
sooner not see the patient any more, he would probably have to pay a visit to the institution 
and fetch him, as he could not afford to keep him there longer. 

Three days later the Doctor arrived at Streatham, very much upset, 

“ T have bad news for you, sir,” he said; ‘* shocking news,”* 

Mr. Morby swallowed a lump in his throat, and gasped. 

“ He hasn’t run away ?” : 

“ Worse, sir. Your poor friend is dead. You instructed me to use every effort,” con- 
tinued the Doctor ly, ‘and I threw him into a four-hundred volt cataleptic trance, and then 
couldn’t get him out of it. He slept fcr two days, and this morning I found him z 

He groaned, and Mr. Morby stared at him in awful silence. 

“ [came to tell you in private. Icandono more. I wash my hands of it, I am sending 
the body back to you this afternoon, and you must deal with ft,” said the Doctor. 

Naturally, Mr. Morby would sooner not have had the body, but Dr. Huckles was firm, 
and even disposed to be nasty about it, and it took Mr. Morby nearly an hour of tearfal pleading 
to melt him to compassion ; he made it clear to the Doctor that he was more than willng to 
discharge the funeral ses, and pay whatever might be required to secure a medisal 
certificate and enable the burial to be accomplished without creating any sensation, and at 
length he yielded, but said he had never done such a thing before, but he believed Mr. Morby 
was an honest man and he was sorry for him. 

“Tf this cheque {a not sufficient,” he said, as he shook hands, “I will let you know.” 

Nothing was in the papers next morning, but as Mr. Morby was pottering about in the 
garden two days afterwards, a man appeared coming round the path to him. Something in 
this man’s general aspect fascinated him, and causcd him to think of ghosts, and as soon as 
he was near enough to Mr. Morby he spoke. 

“ Why—lI understood you were dead!” Mr. Morby stammered. - 

“ No fault of yours and your doctor’s if I ain’t!”’ said the man. 

“ I gave him money for your keep,” cried Mr. Morby a logetically. 

“ Then he a it—that’s all,” said the man. “I’ve Trad a horrible time. Mesmerised 
till I’m cross-eyed and knock-kneed. This morning I woke, and remembered everything, in 
a flash. He'd got me laid out and meant to bury me, but I nipped out of the window.” 

It turned out, after a good deal of talk, that the man wanted some compensation for all 
he’d —_ through, and they argued the point pretty hotly, but Mr. Morby could not disguise 

imself that he had done the man a lot of injury, even though he was all right at last. 
Consequently, he compromised, and the man departed not a bit thankful for what he had 
received, and saying that he hoped next time he called he would be treated more generously. 

Mrs. Morby, hearing of this, and that there was every possibility that the man would be 
n them at intervals for ever more, saw that it was time she took a hand in the 
busi erself. She journeyed to Kentish Town and discovered that where Dr. Huckles’s 
institute should have been thcre was nothing but a small-newspaper shop. She ascertained 
that the Doctor had letters addressed to him there, and when she descri the other man, the 
newsagent knew him also ; he had seen him and the Doctor about the neighbourhood together 
lately and reckoned, if you were to ask him, that they were a rummy pair and equal to any- 
thing; he hadn’t set eyes on them for the last few days, and wouldn’t break his heart if he 
never saw any more of them. That was how Mr. Morby felt, too. 

: “It'll be a lesson to me, Jane,” he said, much subdued. ‘ Thank goodness, jt’s done 
with, and I shall try’to forget all about it,” But Mrs. Morby won’t let him, 
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“ ve starved ——” 


Get a copy of the Christmas 
Price fourpence. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 9, 199. 


Eacs Christmas Day at granddad’s house 
In good old style we meet ; 

And parents, cousins, uncles, aunts 
With joy each other greet. 

With games and now and then a dance 
We pass the time away ; 

But last year, more ambitious grown, 
We tricd a Christmas play. 


Our drama was a on>-act farce, 
’Twas called The Land- 
lord’s Doom ; 
And for a theatre we had 
Our granddad’s drawing- 
room. 
And there our relatives all 


sat, 
4° So critical, but kind, 
4 «For they had promised to 
our faults 
To be a little blind. 


Our relatives—so critical, but 
kind. But soon disaster marred 
our play, 
The curtain half way stuck ; 
When Dicky tried to nail it straight, 
His thumb, alas! he struck. 
Then all our aunts they loudly talked, 
With countenance severe ; 
They did not wish the little ones 
Poor Dick’s remarks to hear. 


At last our drama was begun, 
Soon everyone applauded ; 
For Eustace played his part so well, 
His acting each one lauded. 
But, reckless grown, he thoughtless trod 
On Flossie’s dress, and tore 
t ~The silken flounces from her 
skirt, 
I'm sure a yard or more. 


he 
64 Nexation nearly broke her heart, 


ee She almost wept with rage, 
fog And then, forgetful of her 


oe 
; art, 
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She 


my LA : 
WZ ran right off the 
ine ae ae stage. 
A But Flossie’s wrath we soon 
Dicky hit his thumd. epealel, 


The pla¥ again was started, 
And Lawrence, who's our “ funny man,” 
The audience made light-hearted. 


eo Se 


An Article in View of the Coming Cattle Show at 

the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

Tae show is all very well, but what I complain of is 
the way in which all these people insist upon twisting 
my tail. Surely oie can see me just as well while I am 
lying down as when Tam standing up, and yet they won't 
give me a minute’s peace. 

They are always at me to make me get on my logs. I 
only wish some of them were as fat as I. They would 
realise then what a piece of work it is to raiso my weizht 
a dozen times in an hour. ’Pon my word, I shall get 
quite thin if this goes on much longer. 


Cousins in Canada. 

What do I weigh? Oh, a trifle over fifteen hundred- 
weight. If you want to beexact—1,710 pounds. That is 
nearly double what I should have weighed if I had been 
brought up like common, underbred cattle who are forced 
to graze out in all weathers, and have nothing better 
than a common open shed to sleep in. 

I am a redpoll, and you can sce my pedigree in the 
Stud-book. It goes back for many generations, and my 
relations are now spread almost all over the world. 

You will find cousins of minc in Canada, in the Argentine, 
and in Australia. We fetch big prices, too. I understand 
that one of my half-brothers was sold the other day for 
over six hundred pounds. 

Worth something myself? Well, I should rather 
think Iam. If you consider nothing but the cost of my 
feeding and training, you will find that I am at least six 
as valuable, weight for weight, as the ordinary fat 

east. 

From my calfhood I was always well looked after and 
fed upon the best, but my real training and dieting for 
this great show at the Agricultural Hall did not begin 
until I was nearly two ycars old. 

Then I was no longer allowed to graze out even during 
the day, but was brought in and housed in a most com- 
fortable stall, which was bedded down with fresh straw 
daily. Exactly as it would have been for a racchorse, 


Just to remind you! 


Take a copy of the 
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A Rollicking Tale of a 
Christmas Family Gather- 


ing. 
By ANDREW PATERSON. 


~ 


Now in our play the “funny man" 
Upsets the “landlord” grim, 
Who next with temper violent 
Proceeds to punish him. 
So Stanley, as the “landlord,” 
shook 
Poor Lawrence like a rat ; 
But not content with this he 
kicked 
His foot right through his 
hat. 


The audience shrieked with 
laughter, but 
Poor Stanley gave a groan ; 
For, picking up the damaged 
hat, 


He trod on Flossie's dress, 


at, 
Hoe found it was his own ; 
For Lawrence of opinion was, 
No actor, great or small, 
Should wear a hard hat, so he sneaked 
Stan’s soft one from 
the hall. 


34 In spite of these mishaps 
} we reached 
_ The the 


tit-bit 
night 
When Reginald and Dick 
were due 
With wooden swords to 
fight. 
They thrust, they parricd, 
feinted, lunged 
With many a cunning twist ; 
Excitement reigned till Reginald 
Hit Dicky on the wrist. 


N 


of 


Kicked h’s foot right through 
his hat, 


With pain Dick howled and shook his hand, 
And raging stamped 
a ° 


ut ; 
“You cad!” he wept; “you 
tried that hit, A 57S bh. 
Take that you beastly ~ “OW 
lout |” f 


Then rushing savagely at it! IX | x itt 
Reg Saye Pin 
= 


He struck with all his ( 


might ; 
Poor Reg, dismayed by this 
attack Excitement ret 1 
4 Fi i e gned till | 
Stepped backward in his feginald hit Dicky on the 
fright. wrist. 


My rations were cake and corn. No, not the sort of 
thing you call cake. Oil-cake made from linseed or cotton 
seed. Ten pounds a day of cake and corn is my regular 
allowance, and plenty of fresh roots as well. Turnips 
and swedes mainly, but in summer I sometimes get fresh 
carrots. 

Hay, of course. My rack is always full of hay, and I 
suppose that I am munching it almost all day long. The 
fact is it becomes a sort of habit. Occasionally my 
master gives me a tonic to improve my appetite, and also 
to keep my coat in good condition. You may take it 
that my food alone costs over a shilling a day, and that 
in the past two years I have eaten nearly forty pounds’ 
worth of hay, cake, grain, and roots. 

Exercise? Yes, I have always had a constitutional 
twice a day. My attendant Se a halter on and walks 
me up and down the road for half-an-hour or so. 
Groomed with a Dandy Brush. 

I used to enjoy these little outings, but of late, since 
I have put on so much flesh, I find them somewhat trying, 
and my pace is not what it once was. About a mile an 
hour is my outside limit at present. Still, I know that 
tho exercise is good for my feet, and so I always do my 
best to meet my master’s wishes. 

I should never have taken the prizes which I have won 
unless my coat had been what you sce itis. Its perfection 
I owe to the care that my attendant has taken with it. 
He groomed me every day with a dandy brush, and twice 
a week washed me all over with soft soap. 

And now, you sec, I am the proud possessor of the 
challenge cup, and on the sideboard at home my master 
keeps half-a-dozen other oe which I have won at various 
shows. I trust that I shall be the means of winning him 
many others. 

“Alas, poor beast !”’ thought the interviewer as he made 
his adieu and left the hall.‘ You little know that you are 
fated to win no more prizes. Already you are sold to a 
butcher, and in a few weeks’ time your splendid carcase 
will be hung up as an advertisement outside the shop of 
your purchaser.” 


Convict: “ Yes, lady, I always made it @ point never 
ter rob a house on Christmas Eve.” 

Philanthropist: “ That fact does you credit." 

Convict : “ Thanks, lady! Yer see, it’s always best ter 
wait till Christmas night. By that time they've got the 
presents all unpacked an’ lyin’ about loose, so yer can 
take ’em up better.” 


ATT 


Now Maud as “ Maid" was coming on, 
Against her Reggy crashed, 
A tray she held fell from her hand, 
And every dish was smashed. 
At this disaster granddad 
looked 
The picture 
dismay ; 
And someone cried, 
“Before wo're 
kille1, 
'Twere wise to stop the 
play.” 


of 


But Lawrence—he's our 
“funny man "— 
Pooh-poohed our faces 
long, 
And said, to cheer our spirits up, 
He’d sing a comic song. 
So on the stage he tripped again, 
Shricking a loud ‘ Ha, ha!” 


Reqzy crashed against Maud. 


@ This is the chorus of his 
ope song, 
pme: It shocked poor grandmamma: 
“* Wo are the rowdy-dowdy boys, 
Ta-ra-ra ! 
We are the rowdy-dowdy boys, 
Ta-ra-ra ! 


. When we are on tho spree, 
r) ° 
~ I think you will apie, 
{ Ps We are the rowdy-dowdy Loys, 
Wits Ta-ra-ra! 
The chorus shocked 
poor grandmamma. With silence cold this song we 
heard, 
And many a frowning glance ; 
But, heedless of our warning looks, 
He next began to dance. 
And such a dance! Who would have thought 
He was so light and airy ? 
He pirouctted on his toes 
And skipped just like 
fairy. 


Until one last great leap he 
then, 

feared, 

With crash ! the fragile stage gavo 


And as each one 


way, 
And Lawrence disappeared. 
Then as he from the debris 
crept 
We heard old granddad say, 
“No, no, I never shall allow 
Another Christmas play!” 


Lawrence disappeared, 


HALF THE TRUTH. 

“ GentLeMEN, I can’t lie about the horse; he is blind 
in one eye,” said the auctioncer. 

The horse was soon knocked down to a spectator, 
who had been greatly struck by the auctioneer’s honesty. 

After paying for ths horse, he said: “‘ You were honest 
enough to tell mo that this animal was blind in one eye, 
Is thore any other defect ?” 

“Yes, sir, there is. He is also blind in the other eye !™ 


———».fo_ — 
NO TANGLING. 

Watrer was an important witness, and one of the 
lawyers, after cross-examining him severely, said: 

“Your father has been talking to you and telling you 
how to testify, has hoe ?”* 

“ Yes,” said tho boy. 

“ Now,” said the lawyer, “ just tell us how your father 
told you to testify.” 

“ Well,” said the boy modestly, “ father told me that 
tho lawyers would try and tangle me, but if I would just 
be careful and tell the truth I could tell tho same thing 
every time.” 

The lawyer didn’t try to tangle that boy any more, 


ee 
A NEW SENSATION, 

Ir was the old story of the poverty-stricken lover 
and the rich heiress. He was proud and reserved, and 
although he kept his feelings well under control, she know 
he worshipped the ground she trod on. She liked him as a 
friend, but beyond that he realised that his caso was 
hopeless. But one evening as they sat together, he was a 
little more tender than usual. Carried away by his 
feelings, he turned to her, and said : “‘ You are very rich.” 

“ Yos,"" she answered. “{ am worth three hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

“ And I am very poor." 

“Yes, I have heard so,” sho replied. 

“Oh, if you would only take compassion on mo, and 
love me just a little!” he pleaded. “T can offer you 
nothing but a heart that yearns for you, Such love is 
everything.” 

“I’m very sorry to disappoint you,” she murmured, 
“ You do me a great honour ; but I cannot be your wife." 

“Ah, cruel fate!” he cried. ‘“ But I knew what your 
answer would be.” 

“Then why did you propose ?" 

“Oh, merely to feel what it was like to lose three 
hundred thousand pounds.” 
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a — — Dietinction Without a Difference. 

, . d | Little Incidents or: from Daily Papers | A constable at Willesden told the magistrate that 
Ov Is, COURTS have Caused the Courts to Smile. prisoner was not drunk, but merely under the indiuenes of 
LE or drink. 
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“ Skilled Workman.” Never Let it be Said. 


ding Out. , 
ae ‘ = Make ieatlaee ast <a Assizes remarked : Applicant, at Old-street : “My husband isa‘ handy man.’” A defendant at Bloomsbury pleaded to his Honour Judge 
ao Justice ms ee pe ihe a hut ho is ‘as innocent as the PP Biron: “A ‘handy man’? I supp.s2 that means he | Bacon to adjourn bee aey for er 
When a map thric p Th cra Leuk guilty.”” = can work, but prefers to do nothing.” _ Judge Bacon: en you will go away and say the 
child unborn ’ you may bo pretty 60 . Applicant: “ Yes.” jude is a good, easy chap, and easily imposed upon.” 
Hints to Girls. : ''he debtor solemnly ussured the judge that he would 
His Eusy Season. not, and his Honour agreed to the request. 


ON , in future, take young men for granted,” was ieee . 
Mr. Plowae ne ce at Neylobone to a young barmaid Pei gh oy Mee Ba ee ee ue Nothing Like the Old Place. 
who had “rarried” a clerk i present = RgoMg menEenes an application to be allowed time in which to pay arrears A groy-haired Eisckimats —_ Se poi appeared Lefore 
for fraud), believing him to be @ single atlas of maintenance to his wife. Mr. Plowden, at Marylebone, charged wit beggins. 
Bhe tock it for granted, she ssid, ee ss Mr. Plowden: “ Why didn’t you stay in Barbadoes ? 


he ninde love to her. Smokes that Make the Gent'eman. The oo are er I ot ie and couldn't 
- ler.” A creditor, asked, at Westminster, what he knew about keep one place. But I'd like to go a 
At the Bethnal heen Ooo 5 wines said that the | the defendant, replied: “I only a = a as = Flowers ea eT bit of sunshine?” 
2 ; i ik ixpenny ci an e t ttes.” risoner: ‘Ah! my word.” 
deceased hie 1 5 ractionesse in the winter and a traveller ra seliies 2 sixpenny cigars gare Mr. Plow deus prom ca try an 2 pet Mio, ad ad 
a 2 ” inded him of the bananas an’ @ mangoes. 
The Coroner: * Where did he travel?” ‘ The Judge : “ Is that all? ey as pty hee 
. . ; . Creditor: “ And he had goods from me and does not pay Oh! it’s good to eat, and no two words about it,” said 
sete He had a barrow in the City. (Loud et (oaaghtet) pa. wue.did. man, 
— g @ ec) We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
picru WE y-% <3 e used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 
' : = HOW TO PUT A HEAD IN A CASK 
SUSHION FOR CYCLISTS. TO KE=P YOUR COAT. _HO\ : 
: nao eben = easy it is to lay down a email RESTAURANT-KEEPERS, hotel proprietors, and other It is quite an easy matter to take the head ont of a 
EVERYCNE t eetk and not bo able to find it again, ; ublic caterers are fre-| cask, but not so simple to put it on again. Knock 
article wien at wer ‘his misfortune frequently [ uently bothered by the | off the hoops of the upper half and loosen the chimes, 
be: ypens to cyclists when ‘act that some customer | and the end drops down and can then be removed. But 
his aes “ ; has lost his overcoat. | first mark the position of the head by cutting a notch in 
in’ is laid To meet this difficulty a| it with a chisel and a corresponding one on the stave 
F reutea but when required hae | atent hook with a snap- opposite, so that it 
it has vanished into thin g| | ock has been introduced may be replaced in 
niv, Our picture shows an | " in some establishments. the same position. 
citcan, the screw stopper { The lower part is on a The head is shaved 
cn top of which is fitted OPEN , hinge, A, and as soon as a to a thin edge all 
with a cork pincushion => snuT customer hangs his coat | = ane oer 
RE the spout-pin | opening U he snaps the lock, I! SECTION erence and fits into 
- od etn the epauk it | ee which then can cnly be | i OF HEAD. a groove cut in the 
is stuck into this, and | opened by the little key which the waiter ha ils him chimes to hold it. 


d when wanted. ; There is thus no fear of an absent-minded stranger or a | * To put it in again, 
Gon professional thief purloining his property, . DP, oF ate oe of the 
j . i >>0 ce arge hoops over the 
one sence, although it encourages them in another. EXPELS wae WATER. staves loosely; then take a stout gimlet and bore it into 


> 0 Waen watching a portable engine at work sawing or the head sufficiently to get a grip. Lift it carefully, 
rrefull 
HOW CAPSULES ARE FORMED. | hrashing or driving other machinery, you may havc | es ioe inte he ie ale Be eo oc 


bottle ef wine or other liquor is corked and | noticed that when it is started azain after any stoppaz’. | wards ; " 
ets oa ok ial foil is usually Atoyed over all as » {the driver opens two little taps titted to the ey tin er by bool De Renny gig get tes pie simran inte “pieces 
finishing touch. ‘hese capsules are manufactured in | drawing the rod A, which is connected with bot’. Thci>| and the hoops can be driven on tight, This method is 


i i flat top, and it is necessary, when jis then a great rushing of steam and a sound of “ ewish,” | : aie 
Ve is. eel dhtie folk lo, to es and rub and squeeze it | “ wg a as the head ge age passes by 11.11 tap, | adopted when building new hes 
il i fe f the glass on which it rests, as which becomes more rapid as the speed increas. Ina =O 
until it takes the form of the ¢ short time he closes them, as the obj.-t, viz., THE SHIP’S KEEL, 


shown at Fig. 4. 
The little device 
shown in Fig. 1 
‘performs this | 
operation casily 
and quickly. It 
is made of 


freeing the cylinder of , Fic. 1 shows a section of a small ship, having its keel 
water, is gained. The central, and the second picture depicts a ship of much 
same expulsion of 4f larger size with two keels, The increasing size of these 
steam may be observed 4 large vessels has long ago rendered the central kecl 
j at the stations when ++ Nyy impossible, on account of the ship’s greater draught or 
| the locomotive is N depth below the surface of the water, At sea, in deep 
commencing its jour- water there could be no = 


—_—_ 


lished brass, ing ORR 
Pod securely ney, but it is effected F \ WS reason for alteration, cae = 
fixed to the wail in a somewhat different oe but the navigation of 


manner. When an 
engine cg eat si : 
ion. wey. ing any length of time, the cy inder becomes cool, 

eee k, bes | and whatever steam is in it becomes condensed into 
been unscrewed, and the rubber ring, B, laced in position. | water. This is not elastic like steam, and, mingling with 
The cap, A. is now serewed on, and the head of the bottle the latter, when it is admitted to the cylinder, would 
with the capsule in position is pressed inward through tho seriously affect the working of the engine, causing 
hole, C. The elasticity of the rubber accommodates all “ priming,” which resembles a shower of black, sooty 
the inequalities of the bottle, and, when withdrawn, the | rain caused by the water mixed with steam being forced 
capsule is scen to be fitting like a glove. The tapering through the funnel ; and if there should be a quantity of 

. form of Fig. 2 is to allow the instrument to be used for | it, even more serious results would follow, such as bursting 
different siz7s of bottles (say pints and quarts), @ different | the cylinder. By opening these taps the water is harm- 
size of rubber ring also being used. lessly expelled. 


shallow waters and river 
channels rendered a 
change imperative. The 
keel could not be discard- 
ed, as it plays a consider- 
able part in steadying the 
ship and keeping it from rolling, so now two keels are con- 
structed, as in Fig. 2, and called rolling kecls. These 
(extending, as they do, the whole length of the ship), it 
will be at once apparent, must be very effective in 
checking the tendency to roll. They do not project 
evond the greatest width of the hull, and so are less 
liable to damage against dock walls. 


at a convenient 
height. Fig. 2 
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A Neglected Custom. 


a - 
ims A Few Seasonable Items of Fact that will be Sure Some villages have grown so enormously that many of 
CHRISTMAS CRACKERS to Interest You. | the old-fashioned Christmas customs have ‘tied ont. For 
instance, at one time all the inhabitants of Norwich were 


a 1 provided on Christmas morning with a free breakfast b 
Some We a Se ts the event In tei at ie : i os : iri a eT A ine ie ae tea 
s ora 4 ; g Lancashire manufacturing population of over 100,000 ple, so it is no cause for 


which Christmas commemorates occurred either in the last | towns many factories are open on Christmas Day. The A 

week of September or tlie first week of October. December | reason is that large contracts expire on the Bist, and monde Pee te eee ae faten Ant SRYAAS 

25th was only fixed upon by the Church in the fifth | to stop work for a complete day might cause a serious , A Costly Card. 

century in order to supplant by a Christian festival the | financial loss, The workers, h>wever, usually receive | _ The costliest Christmas card ever made was executed to 


pagan holiday which took place on this day. higher wages. the order of the Gaekwar of Baroda, an Indian potentate, 
A Starving City. Fasting ct Yuletize. who wished to present it to # European lady. It was 


. . in } : 4 5 a piece of ivory 12 in. by |10 in., and more than fort 
Thirty-nine years 270 Paris was besieged by the Germans, In 1644, at the time of the Commonwealth, Parliament A 2 A jet AG 
and tho Parisians were in the throos of starvation. At | ordaincd that Christinas Day should be kept as a fast. ee ee oe ig ge Ser bre 
Christinas time rabbits could not be obtained for less than | The order remained in force for twelve years, and for | months engraving ft Gus Sade pe cecsantly for six 
228. each, dog was half-a-crown a pound. and fine rats shops to be closed was a crime, whilst market days were | sight of four was = ne aa act weed batally biigd 


fetched ninepence cach. Even carrots and turnips were | intentionally altered so as to fall upon the t day. | shortly afterwards. Diamonds surrounded its edge X 


disposed of at ninepence each. Soldiers searched the homes of those suspected of preparing 
ivity. The Original Waits. 
The Babes of Belgium. ; for festivity The waits, or “ wayghtes,” wore in atte times musical 
In Holland the little children hang up their stockings in’ex- The Yorkshire Ghost. night-watchmen in palaces, castles, camps, and walled 


pectation of avisit from Santa Claus just as the youngaters A few Christmases ago a ghost was to be scourg- wers W i 
of this country do; but in Belgium another custom prevails. | ing certain Yorkshire we te abd, et tah he for cwitae we : C) a pei oat Bag 
There, the childcen fill their shoes with beans and carrots | a bicycle! Some investigators watched for him one night, | guard; at others to awake certain = sta at = wanted 
on Christmas Eve, and sct them in the chimneypiece for the and aa the midnight hour boomed forth the white-clad | times by soft music at their dhantine’ Goes, In Ts tha 

od Saint Nicholas’s horse, and in the morning expect to | figure came whirling along. It appeared he was a pastry- | waits who took part in the Lord Mayor's procession. are 

d_them filled with sweetmeats as a reward .for their | cook who had not aon change his business garments | described as-wearing blue gowns, with Tad caps, and. collars 
good behaviour. before journeying home after a long day’s labour. of silver around their necks. | si oo 
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NEW SERIAL STORY 


BEGINS TO-DAY. 


Here is a serial story which is quite new in idea and original in the telling. As a rule, a serial story tells of extraordinary and impossible situations in which extraordinary 


and impossible people play their parts. Such stories are not the 1 i 
But it is good to get away from the usual. e less interesting because they are untrue to life, on the contrary, they may be thrilling in the extreme. 


bas an added value, for it is human. 


AnAnAnARnARARRrwmweaeowererr mm res ese Oe ae 
CHAPTER ONE. 
Lady Faussett’s Peril. 


Tue man and the woman—the one standing, the other 
seated—faced one another with a composure that was so 
elaborate that its artificial nature was at once betrayed. 
Silenco in the great room was absolute, the soft whispering 
fall of the ashes in the grate could be heard as weil as the 
quick ticking of the clock at Lady Faussett’s clbow. 

There was a littlo sound outside the door. 

Instantly the man’s eyes turned in that direction. He had 
the air of one who was wore? who was on guard. But the 
door remained closed, and ho laughcd—a rather harsh, 
uneasy laugh. 

“I thought—it was Sir Mortimer,” he said. 
Heaven's sake try to appear a little more natural. 
staring at me as though I wero Medusa herself. 
absolutely like a stone.” 

Lady Faussett looked down, a little shiver passed over her 
slim, girlish figure. She was an exquisite creature, with a 
wonderful exotic loveliness that marked her out amongst 
all other women. 

Shoe had marvellous red hair—such hair as is rarely scen, 
though art struggles desperately to achieve it ; ice-grey eycs, 
so shadod by thick dark lashes that in some lights they were 
of a velvet blackness ;, and a scarlet, full mouth, that was 
rarcly quite closed over square white tecth. Her skin was 
smooth as a gardenia potal, and, though sho was thirty-five, 
she looked one-and-twenty. 

Her husband was Sir Mortimer Faussott, late governor of 
one of the largest and loveliest of the West Indian Islands. 
She was considered the most fascinating woman in London, 
and five thousand a year was spent on her dress alone. 

Her companion, leaning carelessly against the Adams 
mantelpicce and glancing down at his lovely companion with 
a scarcely conccaled smile of scorn, was Sir Mortimer’s 
secretary, a man whom the ex-governor had engaged during 
Lady Faussett’s absence in the south. 

Alice Faussett could find no words to express her horror and 
dismay when sho returned to find Cavan Browne installed at 
Howcroft, and already her husband’s right hand and favourite. 

Sir Mortimer was a man who gave his confidence reluctantly, 
who watched and proved thoso who served him, but if they 
stood the tests to which he subjected thom, then his_belicf 
in them was absolute. Lady Faussett had much influence 
with her husband, but on certain points Sir Mortimer was 
invulnorable; his wife knew that hints, suggestions, or 
innuendoes were uscless when directed against the man or 
woman who had won his trust. 

She looked up suddenly at the smooth, subtle face with 
the deep-set eyes and lipless mouth. It inspired her with 
fresh fear and horror, for the man appeared tho incarnation 
of ruthlessness. 

“ What,” she asked huskily, ‘‘ are you going to do?” 

“Nothing,” Browne answered, with the air that her question 
surprised him, ‘except to continue to draw my salary from 
Sir Mortimer. It’s a good one, Alice. This is the best berth 
I’ve had for a long time. Your husband and I get on so well 
together. That’s rather curious, isn't it?” 

He laughed, and the laugh of Cavan Browne was one of the 
worst things about him, it was 50 cruel, so full of latent 
savagery. It creased his pale choeks into multitudinous 
wrinkles, and brought out the wicked lines that moulded 
chin and jaw. y Faussctt’s slim fingers twisted them- 
eelves convulsively in the long diamond chain ske wore; it 
had been her husband's last gift to her, and the stones were 
Brazilian of the finest water. 

“T thought you were dead,” she cried, with passionate 
vehemence, but Browne smilingly corrected her. 

“You hoped I was,” he said. ‘* You had reckoned the 
chances against my turning up again, and you came to the 
conclusion that it was a safe speculation to call yourself a 
widow—and marry Sir Mortimer. Don’t humbug, Alice, 


* Alice—for 
You're 
You're 


If the world nonlees with a comet—what 
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your knowledge of men and things. 


XE ov SILENCE 


you'd no real proof that I was dead. You wished me to be 
so, I know, but—that was all.” 

zee he smiled, and the wide creases on either side of his 
cruel mouth deepened. Lady Faussctt shrank from him 
in loathing. 

Don’t—don't smile, "she said; ‘ you look more awful 
than—than ever!” 

“There was a time,” said Cavan Browno softly, “‘ when I 
was anything but awful in your cyes. Do you remember 
when you were seventcen, Alice? You weren't as handsome 
then as you are now. Do you remember the letters you 
wrote to me, in which you always called me by the name you 
gave mo, ‘ Mito’ ?”’ , 

Lady Faussett sprang to her fect with one of the quick 
but graceful movements peculiar to her. She wore a long, 
clinging gown of Irish lace, with a band of ermine outlining 
the skirt ; against her white neck a bunch of purple orchids 
drooped, and diamonds flashed in hor red hair. Even whon 
dining with only her husband and his niece, Alico Faussett 
dressed with regal splendour. 

“You are nevor to speak of tho past,” sho said through hor 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ Never! Never!” 

“You're right, the future is what we ought to discuss,” 
agreed Cavan tranquilly, ‘though the whole situation can 
be summed up in one word—silence.”’ 

“Silence ?’’ Her grey oyes searched tho face that to her 
was so wicked. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Exactly what I say; wo must both bo silent, we must 
both agrec that there is nothing to tell.” 

Lady Faussett drew a long, sobbing breath of relicf. She 
was & woman in whom conscience, if not dead, was so dormant 
as to be scarcoly taken into serious consideration. She was 
willing to lead a lifo that would be a lic, to deceive her husband 
if only she could keep her position, her wealth, all that sho 
held most dear. 

“* Let us understand onc another,” pursued Browne. ‘* You 
return here after somo four or five months spent abroad, to 
find me your husband’s scerctary. You say you thought I 
was dead—that you were a widow—free to marry Sir 
Mortimer. As wo parted some fifteen years ago, there was 
perhaps some excuse for you, but I doubt if that excuse will 
serve you with Sir Mortimer. I could claim you, of course. 
I could make no end of a row and scandal, and the ovening 
papers would go mad in head-lines. But I don’t want to do 
that. I'm going to keep absolutely silent, on ono condition.” 

“And that is——" asked Alice, in some anxiety. Sho 
remembered this man’s wild and reckless extravagance, tho 
passion for gambling that had brought ruin and crimo and 
shamo to them, and shetrombled, for she knew what life meant 
when overshadowed by the blackmailer. ‘What? That I 
pay you a certain income ?” 

Browne passed his hand over his sleek, black head, with a 
smilo of satisfaction. 

“Oh, dear me, no,” ho said easily, “nothing, my dear 
Alice, so sordid as monoy enters into our transactions with 
ono another, I hope. No, I merely ask for you to promise 
that as long as I am silent you will be the same.” 

“Ts that all?” sho asked, considerably relieved. ‘ Oh, 
of course I will. Why, it’s to my own advantage to say 
nothing.” 

“Task you to swear it, to call Heaven to witness that may 
you die if you break your word. You must swear it, on that 
cross,” he said gravely, gett Si an ivory crucifix, a master- 
re of oarly Italian art, that hung over the writing-tablo in 

y Faussett’s boudoir. 

He knew her to be superstitions, and to have a pagan dread 
of binding herself by oath on so holy a thing. 

Without waiting for hor reply, Cavan Browne moved 
across the room, and took down the cross. He brought it to 
Alice, and thore was fear in her splendid grey eyes, as she 

azed on it. That moribund conscience of hers was striving 
or fresh life. 

“T can't.” sho muttered. ‘“ What—what you aak of me is 
—is wicked. Cavan, I can't.” 

“Can you give up all this for the sake of a scruplo ?” he 
asked quietly, and he waved his hand towards the refined and 
wonderful luxury that reigned about her, the exquisite 
gotting for the jewel of her loveliness. “It’s better to bo 
Lady Faussett, isn’t it, than plain Mrs. Browne?” 

Alico shiverod, for the honey-smooth voice hold a threat. 
She had grown to lovo the dainty life of case and plenty, of 
freedom from carking care. This man could destroy it, could 
sond her out into the world that had beon so cruel to hor. 
Better live a lie than take up the old existence once more. 
She bent her head until her live touched the cross, and sho 
repeated after Cavan the dread formula of tho oath : 

“I promise to be silent, and may I dio if I break my vow,” 
she muttcred, and the fathomless oyes of Cavan Browne 
flamed red with triumph. He moved softly back and 
replaced the crucifix. 

** Good,” he said, “I know you will keep that oath, Alice ; 

ou're too great a coward to break it. We ought to roturn to 
sir Mortimer and Miss Gresloy, I suppose, now that I have 
given you my opinion on those cameos. By tho way, I want 
to congratulate you, Alice, on the way in which 7 kopt 
your head when your husband —as I must call him— 
presented mo to you. You were magnificont, and, whon I 
was longing for just a little private conversation with you, 
and wishing that Sir Mortimer would stop prosing on about 
antiquities, you asked mo if I would give you my opinion as 
to tho genuineness of some cameos you had bought. It 
really was awfully sharp of you.” 

“Was it? I was feeling I should go mad if I had to stay 
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much longer and listen to Mortimer and thé child Stella,” 
said Lady Faussctt impatiently. ‘I wish that girl would 
marry Gorvase Fonton and be out of my way. She makes it 
impossible for me to forget that I was a governess. She's 6 
perpetual reminder of the time when I was a dependent in 
this house. I can’t bear her. She’s one of those insuffcrabl 
frank, outspoken girls that are as agreeable in lifo as a bull 
in a china shop.” 

“Dear me, I'm sorry you don’t like her,” said Browno. 
“To me sho socms the dearest little thing. In fact, I hope 
I'vo cut Gervase Fenton out. Her uncle, Sir Mortimer’s 
highly displeased with him, and I fancy now’s my chance, 
a3 I stand high in his favour.” 

On her way to tho door, tat Cavan Browne was holding 
open for her, Lady Faussett stopped. 

“T don’t understand you,” she said. ‘ What has Stclla 
Gresley to do with you ?” 

The secretary shrugged his shoulders deprccatingly, but 
there was a glint of triumph in his cold eyes. 

“ Of course you don’t know,” he said. ‘* You've not been 
hero for somo time. You’vo never seen us together, but— 
Stella Gresley is the woman I love, the woman I mean to 
marry.” 

Lady Faussctt fell back, a hideous fear upon her of this 
man who could daro to say so vile a thing. He read the 
horror in her white face, and instantly his own grew threaten- 
ing. His right hand shot out and gripped her by the wrist. 

“Look back—at the cross on that wall,” he said slowly. 
“ Look back, and remember your oath of silence.” 

His stecl-strong fingers crushed her soft flesh, leaving deep 
marks, but of the pain Alice Faussott was heedless. She 
poked into the cruel eyes that blazed with anger at her 

aring. 

“If you try—to make Stella care for you—I—I shall 
speak,” she sail steadily, “ I warn you that I shall.” 

“And I warn you that if you speak—you will die,” he 
answored, “and I'am a man who keeps his word.” 

There was a certain dispassionate ferocity in his voice that 
told Lady Faussctt that he was sincere. A dull despair 
onveloped her. She knew him of old, this relentless, unmoved 
man. Nothing could turn him from his purpose once fixed ; 
hor imagination sketched a hasty picture of Stella, innocent, 
youthful Stella, sacrificed to this man who had, as Alice knew, 
a strange power over the heart of woman. 

Sho suddonly realised her helplessness, how little she could 
do, unless sho did tho ono thing that conscience told her was 
right, honourable, and just. To save Stella, sho must confess 
the truth to hor busband, as an impostor she must appear before 
the man who worshipped her, who had given her his name, 
and his honour into her keeping. 

A little moan came from her palo lips; no way of cscape 
appeared to her. Cavan Browne laughed softly, for in that 
cry of despair he heard the note of defeat. 

“Come,” he said, “ we really must return to the drawing- 
room; we can’t discuss cameos for ever. Let me give you 
my arm, Lady Faussett, and take you back to—your 
husband.” 


OLI_EOR IIIB ]_ALOG_LL LLL meonnamavwvvnrnranweoeowrommernr""” rr ene™s* 
CHAPTER TWO. 
The Figure in the Firs. 


In his study—the only simply furnished room that 
Howcroft contained—Sir Mortimor Faussett sat beside the 
fire and stared with dreamy, contomplative eyes into the heart 
of the glowing coals. 

On the table beside him were piled the proofs of his work, 

tho idol of spare hours (that had been few in his busy life as 
governor of the Il Antia Islands), an exhaustive treatise on 
tho folk lore, on the various superstitions, cults, and practiccs 
that still abound in the West Indies amongst the black 
population. 
t was a labour of love with Sir Mortimer ; he had collected 
all the data during his governorship, and now, with his 
secretary's assistance, had put it into shape. A publisher for 
tho groat work had been- found, and Sir Mortimer looked 
forward as cagerly to the appearance of bis book as a girl to 
hor first ball. 

But though ho had left his nicco alone in the great pink- 
and-white drawing-room, on tho plea of correcting proofs, Sir 
Mortimer was idle. Nor, as he gazed at the fire, was he 
thinking of tho work, the child of his brain. 

His thoughts were busy with his wife, with the woman who 
was to him tho sum of all happiness, whom he worshipped 
none the less because she was often wayward and capricious, 
because she treated him carelessly and with a light-hearted 
lack of consideration that he scarcely realised. 

In her husband's oyes, Alice Faussett was perfect. It was 
to him, in his simple-minded humility, marvellous that so 
exquisite a creature should have chosen so rough-hewn and 
grim-visaged a mato as himself. If never occurred to him 
that his wealth—inherited from a distant cousin at the time 
when he was about to resign his governorship—could have 
had any effect on Alice. ‘That that perfect face hid a 
mercenary, calculating soul was beyond him to suspect. 

Her charm and beauty dazzled the rugged, shy, silent man, 
who had never thought of matrimony until “ Mrs. Baynes 
came to Howcroft as Stella's governess. 

He had seen her, ho had loved her, and shoe had won the 

rizo of that ecason. Within six months of coming to his 
baie as his niece’s governess, Alice was reigning there as 
his wife. 

That was fivo years ago ; Sir Mortimer still worshipped her. 
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The only drop of sadness in his cup of bliss was the fact that 
there was no son to follow him, the little daughter born to 
them a year after their marriage had lived only to draw 
breath, and all that remained of that pmo was @ sad and 
wistful memory enshrincd in the heart of her father. Whether 
Lady Faussett had sorrowed deeply or the reverse it was 
impossiblo to say, for she had never mentioned the child 
whose birth had nearly cost her her life. 

The sound of the door opening made Sir Mortimer look up. 
His wife had entered the room, and she now came softly up to 
him and put her hand upon his shoulder. Her grey eyes were, 
it seemed to her husband, as he had never scon them before— 
full of a wistful tenderness. He turned his face to tho fair 
hand resting on his shoulder, and laid his lips against it. 

“My dear,” he murmured, “* my dear—if you only knew 
how good it is to have you again. Three months, Alice, it’s 
a long, long time!” 

“Ig it??? She kneeled beside him, her wonderful hair 
almost brushing his check. “Do you really miss me, 
Mortimer, when you've got that precious book to correct and 
revise, and when you're not doing that, there’s Stella toamuse 
you and be a companion to you? Do you still want me ? am 

His arms were round her. Their clasp was his answer. 
Alice suddenly hid her face against his breast; that long 
atified conscience of hers was struggling back to life. What 
would he say, sho wondered miserably, if he knew the truth, 
this devoted: blindly-loving man, in whose eyes she was 8 
pearl of price, a woman far surpassing all others ? 

He worshipped her as a devout Catholic his es saint. 
What would he say if she confessed the truth to him? 
Tremulously she looked up into his face, in her mind the 
unspoken words in which her confession would be couched. 

“T was not Alice Baynes when you married me, I was 
Alice Browne, I thought I was a widow, I had not seen my 
husband for years. He deserted me when I was a girl of 
twenty, and went to America. I heard he was dead, and I 
was gled, for I hated him. I married you because I was sick 
of my life of struggle. Now I come home to find that my 
first husband is not dead. He is alive, and in this house. 
He is your secretary, Cavan Browne ! sa 

“ Dearest, are you cold ? ” inquired Sir Mortimor anxiously. 
* You are shivering all over. My child, you are so im lent 
sometimes, so reckless of your health ; you never wrap 
up enough. Let me draw this chair up for you close to the 
fire. I done like your kneeling beside me, my love, it is the 
wrong way about. I am the worshipper, you the queen. 
Are you quite comfortable? Sure? footstool, there, I 
feel very honoured at your es sought me out here. You 
don’t often come to my study, Alice.” 

She emiled at him as he fussed over her fondly. After her 
three months’ absence from him this tenderness and care that 
had fretted her in past years was very sweet. A little quiver 
ran through her, as she realised how soon she might lose it, 
how soon be shut out for ever from the faithful heart that beat 
she knew for her alone. Sir Mortimer was not a man to 
forgive deceit, such deceit as she had practised. 

Sie lanced up at her husband almost fearfully as he stood 
before the fire emiling at her. Lis deoply-tanned face was 
at its best when lit up by the tenderness his wife alone called 
forth. His small greonish hazel eyes wero quite benignant 
beneath the jutting black brows, and the sternness of the 
mouth was relaxed into benevolence. 

Alice remembered, however, the few occasions when she 
had seen him angry, when his wrath had been as the risin 
of the tempest, and she quaked at the thought of its being 
directed against herself. For the first time she feared him, 
his anger would be terrible, for it would be righteous. He 
might even kill her, and Alice dreaded death. 

“You've not told me,” observed Sir Mortimer, producing 
his’ most elderly and best-beloved pipe, ‘‘ how you Tike my— 
by the way, I may smoke, mayn’t I? Thanks, my dear ; as 
I was saying, you haven't told me how you like my new 
secretary.” 

Alice’s slender hands clasped themselves suddenly as they 
lay in her lap, but she was well trained, for the necessity for 
subterfuge had taught her composure. 

“He secms—quite nice,” she said colourlessly. “ You 
find him useful ?” 

“He’s the best man I ever had,” answered Sir Mortimer 
enthusiastically ; ‘‘ knows his work and does it, and is never 
slaek. Goffey, the author, found him for me. Browne’s a 
fellow who seems to have had an adventurous sort of life.— 
been all over the world, knows the Tropics as well as Humboldt, 
and has been everything, from bell boy in an American hotel 
to an orchid hunter in Brazil. My dear, why did you start ? 
You're not going in for nerves, are you? I thought you 
didn’t know you had any.” | 

“Nor do I, it’s—it’s just the journey that’s tired me, 
nothing else,” murmured Alice. ‘ Ie—is he a permanent 
earaleny or —or are you only keeping him till your book 

yt? 

“YT shall keep him as long as ever he'll stay with me,” 
declared Sir Mortimer, his face, that was as full of 
drawing as a Holbein, radiant. ‘ Why, he’s a find, Alice, 
there’s nothing that fellow doesn’t know. What about your 
cameos, by the way? Did he say they were genuine ? These 
things are so abominably faked Hes Rals that you've not a 
chance unless you're a regular * conosher.’ ” 

He — sonorously. It was so good to have Alice back 
again, to have her there beside him, aoe as the Romneys 
that he loved, the gems of the collection left him by his cousin ; 
Alice, adorable in every word and look and , in each 
movement of her lovely head, her supple figure, in the slow, 
subtle smile that thrilled her husband still with a bliss that 
was almost cruel. Suddenly he bent over her and clasped 
her hands in his. 

* Little aia he murmured softly, “‘ oh, little girl, ff you 
knew how black the days have been since you fet me. I 
don’t think I can part with you rae 

He bent his head until his lips c on hers, his hand was 
at her throat, that long, snow-white throat, with the diamond 
chain about it. Alice’s lashes fluttered on her cheeks. If he 
knew, if he only knew the truth! She could not rid herself 
of that haunting, torturing thought, and she pictured to 
herself the rage of Sir Mortimer. For into her careless, 
indifferent toleration of him there now crcpt a terrible dread, 
she knew that she would always fear him, and it is not good 
to live with fear in onc’s bosom. 
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She contrived to move away from his caressing hand, and 
he did not see the terror + darkened those wonderful 


grey eyes. 

How is Stella?” she asked abruptly, I thought her a 
littlo aoe and silent at dinner. I hope that—that 
Gervase isn’t worrying her. He's such a dear, nico boy, that 
I should hate if anything went wrong with their engagement.” 

Sir Mortimer’s expression changed instantly; it became 
stern and most menacing. 

“*Gervase has been displeasing me,” he said coldly, “ I’m 
very disappointed in the boy. Se has been behaving in a 
manner that shows me that fs would be very wrong to trust 
my little Stella to him. I have been a littlo uneasy about him 
for some time, and whilst you were away I caused inquirics 
to be made, and I’m sorry to say that they only confirmed 
my fears.” a 

Alice’s full mouth trembled slightly. 

“Who made the inquirics ?”” sho asked, and her husband 
looked at her in some surprise. 

“Why do you wish to aba ?”? he said, and she turned 
away before replying. 

Pe Betas —ueesues you may have made a mistake,” she 
said, “I like Gervase, and I can’t believe any ill of him. 
Mortimer, if—if he’s a little wild, don’t you think that as 
soon as he marries he will settle down? Don’t you think 
that . would be the best thing to let him marry Stella at 
once?” 

“‘ No, I do not,” retorted Sir Mortimer, with some asperity. 
“ Really, Alice, I’m surprised that you should suggest such a 

ing, considering what I have told you.” 

“But you’ve told me nothing,” returned Alice lightly. 
“Come, Mortimer, I never saw you so severe before; can’t 
ren forgive the poor en | and let him have Stella? I know 

e’s devoted to her, and she to him, and they are so suited 
to one another. Now, Mortimer, don’t refuse me the first 
think I ask you when I come home. Let t!.ose two marry 
at once and be happy ever afterwards.” 

She ae her smooth, bare arm through his, her pale face 
raised, all the witchery and glamour that she possessed in her 

y eyes. It was a new sensation to Alice to be entreating 
or something that was not for herself; for once she was 
unselfish, her only desire was to seo Stella safe, the helpless 
fnnocent lamb protected from the rolentless cunning and 
wickcdness of the wolf. 

‘“* Dear Mortimer, do, do say yes,” she pleaded, and her red 
hair swept across his cheek, the delicate, elusive scent she 
used was in his nostrils. Her fingers stole into his, but Sir 
Mortimer was firm. 

**I cannot, my dear,” he said, with all the solemnity that 
he felt the occasion demanded. ‘Gervase must prove 
himself worthy of Stella before I allow them to marry.” 

Alice with difficulty repressed the impatience ¢ such 
conscientious care on her husband’s part aroused in her. To 
gain her end she must set delicately to work. She must not 
allow Sir Mortimer to think that she was too easily satisfied in 
the matter of moral excellence. She must guard against his 
thinking that she deemed any young man, of decent habits 
and appearanco, a fit husband for Stella. 

“Dear Mortimer, how I do admire you for being so firm 
with the young people,” she said winningly. ‘I’m such a 
poor, easy-going creature myself, that I know I should allow 
the dear girl to marry Gervase, when I saw that she wanted to. 
I’m afraid that when I’m fond of someone, as I am of Stella, I 
only wish to eee her happy. I don’t weigh the rights and 
wrongs of a case. Forgive me for being so impulsive, 
Mortimer, but I am so happy with you, that I can’t help fee 
that every woman ought to marry the man she loves. 
can’t imagine that anything clse matters.” 

Honey-sweet words, and ineffably precious to Sir Mortimer, 
but they did not, as Alice had hoped they would succeed in 
doing, blind his judgment and him to consent to what he 
thought undesirable. 

as dear, you make me feel very pleased with myself,” 
he said cheerfully. ‘‘ Such a testimonial to matrimony from 
you, Alice, could scarcely do otherwise. Nevertheless, I fear 
that I must keep to what I said. Until Gervase shows signs 
of amendment, I cannot allow him to be engaged to Stella. 
I do not feel that it would be right. You are so eager for the 
happiness of others, my love—at least, what you think would 
be their happiness—that you do not pause to consider whether 
you are really acting in their best interests. Is not that so?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Faussett, ‘‘ perhaps.” 

She still had her arm through her husband’s, but her ioe- 
grey eyes were no longer to him. They were averted, 
est he might by some evil chance read, and understand, the 
deep ecorn and bitter that iy held. She hated to 
hed played Delilah ton pepo aa Hits poate ad faty. 

i no and faintly- 

aya answer, even with its underlying note of ihacinans, 

tried her self-control to ite widest limit. Abruptly she 
withdrew her arm from his. 

“I think I'll go back to Stella, the poor child has been alone 
long enough,” she said. ‘I’m afraid, Mortimer, that we 
shall have only a very sad and fading Star whilst Gervase is 
forbidden the house. I was distressed to notice that she 


seemed to have lost her wonderful aap 
“It is most unfortunate,” said Sir Mo: » “and I am 


| fond of the boy, though he is only a distant cousin, I have 


always looked upon him almost as a son, but really, after the 
reports that Browne brought me back, I didn’t feel justified 
in allowing the engagement to continue.” 

“Oh, Mr. Browne was your detective,” said Lady Faussett, 
unable to resist the sneer. “I quite see, Mortimer, that he 
is a very valuable person.” 

Then she took herself and her now ecarcely-hidden anger 
from the library, but she did not to the drawing-room, 
to cheer pet re She went back to her boudoir, and 
in an agon elp! espair stood gazing at the cross upon 
which 8! o had taken the oath Cavan Exdene had feened on 
her. Then, with the restlessness of a spirit ill-at-eaze, sho 
went to the window, and, flinging it wide, leaned out into the 

t. 


froshness of the fair spring nigh’ 

Howcroft was built upon the cliffs, at whose base the tide 
swept in. The sound of the sea was the music that Alice best 
loved ; a certain tranquillity came to her aa she listened to the 
deep-toned roar. Tho gardens beneath her window were 
drenched in times of storm with the salt spray 


Everything seemed at peace, however, to-night. Alice’s 


| brown eyes astonished Alice, w 


gaze wandered sage over the flower-beds, trim paths, and 
ine of trees that sloped to the edge of the cliff. In the faint 
moonlight the figure of a man disappea: behind a group of 
firs caught her eye. Instantly she shrank back ; it must be 
Cavan Bicone. She remembered that he had told her that 
a room opening on to the terrace had been given to him as a 
study, and doubtless he was taking a last stroll before 
returning. 

But the thought of him amongst the nowly-opened flowers 
and the aweet green of the young trees spoiled all delight in 
their beauty for Alice Faussett. Shuddering, she drew away, 
and wont hastily from the room, downstairs to the white-and- 
pink drawing-room, where she had left Stella alone. 

As Alice reached it she paused outside the door. Within, 
somebody was playing softly on the piano, a queer, running 
little melody, the notes tripping and slipping into one another, 
a tune that Alice knew of old, that she had not heard for long 
years, that she associated with the blazing stars of a‘! pic 
night, the heavy scent of strange, sah ae owers, the rest| ¢s, 
fierce loveliness of one of the world’s fairest spots. 

Instantly in spirit she was back in Rio, the harbour lig!.'s 
flamed ‘ore her, the blue blackness of eea and sky were 
about her, the thrum of the guitar, the low, quick laugh of lazy 
revellers, the liquid sound of a language sho had striven tu 
forget, were in her ears. Time had gone back, the miracle 

been done by that haunting scrap of music. 

With a white, rigidly-set face, Ledy Faussett opencd the 
door, and entered the room. Cavan Browne was at the piano ; 
at her entrance he half-turned, one hand still moving softly, 
swiftly over the keys, ncar him sat Stella Gresley, listening to 
the music that he made for her, after the way of a man, 
since Love and its companion Song were made. 

“T thought you were out,” sa a abruptly, 
addressing Cavan. ‘I was looking at garden and I saw 
you going towards the cliff path.” 

“ Your eyes must have deceived you,” said Browne 
pleasantly ; * I’ve not been out of this room since I came in 
after giving you my opinion on your cameos, Lady Faussctt. 
Miss Gresley can bear me out, can’t you ? id 

“Oh, yes; it couldn’t have been Mr. Browne,” said Stella 
hastily, and, as her aunt thought, with some nervousness ; 
“he has been playing to me, aunt, and singing such delightful 
old tunos like nothing else I’ve ever heard. They make you 
want to laugh and cry at once. What did you say they 
were, Mr. Browno ? as it Indian?” 

“They come from the Tropics, Miss Gresley, the songs that 
are learncd one doesn’t know how,” said Cavan, still with his 
eyes fixed on Alice, whilst he drew rippling melody from the 
piano keys ; “‘ they are su to be rather wonderful from 
an emotional point of view. In them, Love’s fangeege is 
said to be clear and simple. Heart cries to heart, Miss 
Gresley, that is all. I doubt whether the composers kncw 
anything about the laws of harmony and composition. 
As they felt, so they spoke in music. The result is sometimes 
almost terrifying.” 

“Tm sure it frightens me, that music,” said Stella, with a 
little movement af her white shoulders ; she was a charming 

irl of the sun-and-wind-swept type, her complexion red-brown, 
fer dark, widely-open eyes clear with the vision of one who 
has looked on the rising of the sun, and, into the deep distances 
of sea and sky. Her very fair hair was still tied with the 
black bow of schoolroom days ; in many ways she was a child 
—but in others a very woman, loyal, devoted, and with the 
courage of an innocent heart. 

* T was certain it was you I saw in the garden a few minutes 
ago,” said Lady Faussett, addressing Browne with a suspicion 
that she Ncartety tried to conceal ; “ it was ae height, your 
figure, I saw you distinctly. Whom else could it have been ? ”” 

“* My double, my familiar,” said Cavan composedly ; he had 
turned to the piano — and was now playing the latest 

ical play ; ‘this isn’t alarming, is it, Miss 
ings in this country—it means 


“If it were not you I saw, who could it have been?” 
persisted Alice. ‘There is no one else who would come by 
the cliff path—it is a private way.” 

* Miss Gresley, I anne to you,” said Cavan, glancing over 
his shoulder, “‘ have I left the piano since I came in here ?” 

“No, no, of course you haven't,” said Stella hurriedly, 

in as it seemed to Alice, with unnecessary nervousness. 
“Aunt Alice, ae must have made a mistake, it couldn’t 
have been Mr. Browne.” 

“* Then it was some one who had no right to be there,”’-said 
Lady Faussett decidedly; “‘a burglar, who knew of the 
private way. I must tell the servants to see to it.” 

Cavan, playing some crashing chorde, looked at her with 
half-closed eyes of amusement as she moved towards the bell ; 
Stella followed her, he watched the two women till a screen 
hid them from view. 

* Aunt Alice,” said Stella in a low voice; “* please don’t 
make any inquiries; it—it wasn’t Mr. Browne, and—it 
wasn’t a burglar. I know—at least, I think I do, who it was. 
Promise, if I tell, you won't be angry—and you won’t let uncle 
be angry either?” 

The trembling of the soft red ips, the tears in the appecinig 

, until now, had regard 
her husband’s niece as a creature with overwhelming good 
spirits, good temper, and little tact. Now, she saw another 
Stella, one to whom had come the badge of womanhgod, 
sorrow. 

Alice softened ey ; with her knowledge of the danger 
that threatened Stella, of the love that like some deadly upas 
tree had grown up beside her, and might one day kill her with 
4ts noxious fumes, she was more gentle affectionate 
towards her niece than she had ever yet shown herself. 

“My dear little girl,” she said, “I think I guess; it is 
Gervase who is to see you; he has come down to 
Howcroft, in defiance of your uncle, and you are going to 
have a romantic Romeo and Suliet meeting in the moonlight. 
Isn’t that 80?” 

“ How clever of you to guess,” exclaimed Stella simply, 
* yea, that is it, but you mustn’t think, Aunt Alice, that Pon 
really deceiving uncle—I mean, he knows, I told him ae— 
that I shall never, never give up Gervase, and that I shall see 
him whenever I can. I love Uncle Mortimer, and he’s been 
better to me than words can say, but Gervase must come first, 
and I do think uncle’s rather hard on him. Gervase had only 
spent a little money on horrid horses that never would win, 
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but he’s given it up. He really has, auntie. Only yesterday, 
in his letter to me, he said that next time he backed a horse, 
he’d back a donkey.” 

Stella’s dimples reappeared as she repeated this witticism 
of her lover’s, but they were soon lost in the besceching look 
she fixed on Lady Faussett. 

“T can’t hg im up,” she pleaded. ‘Oh, Aunt Alice— 
don’t say that I ought to—or—or—that you don’t think 
that I must see him to-night. He’s staying at ——, and 
comes over here sometimes. Uncle won't have him in the 
house, and I know people think that Gervase is in the wrong. 
Goffey tells me the servants gossip. But I don’t care, he’s 
waiting for me now, and I don’t know how on earth I’m to 
slip away. I don’t think I’m a bit good at managing and 
pretending,” she added ruefully ; “‘ I hate it, but it’s worth it 
to see Gervase.” 

“You love him then, really,’ asked Lady Faussett, half- 
curiously ; to her Stella still seemed a child, but the soul of a 
woman looked out of the eyes that met Alice’s. 

“With all my heart and soul,” she said quietly, ‘ and 
because I know that he feels the same for me—I can’t obey 
my uncle. I can’t give him up.” 

** Hush,” breathed Lady Faussett; the garish, noisy tune 
that Cavan Browne had peat had subsided into a low 
murmur as of the pipe of half-awakened birds, of the purling 
of a little brook, and drowsy hum of insects beneath a noon- 
day sun. Alice glanced fearfully towards the hidden player ; 
if he heard, if he guessed, that she was working against him, 
that she was trying to freo his unconscious victim, who could 
say what he might do? Silontly and swiftly, she drew Stella 
towards the window that led into the gardens. On this balmy 
night it stood wide open—it was the way of escape for Stella. 

“Go,” Lady Faussett said, “ Stella, I’m on your side ; on 
yours and Gervase’s.” 

When, somewhat abruptly, Cavan Browne ceased his 
playing and looked round the room, he found Lady Faussett 
alone, eon ready to thank him for the pleasure bis music had 
given her. 

“* Where is Miss Gresley ?” he asked, cutting short Alico’s 
amiabilities. “I arg she was listening too.” 

“She has gone to bed, and I am going to follow her 
example,” said Lady Faussett sweetly, “good night, Mr. 
Browne.” 

Her command of herself, her gracious suave manner, that, 
he felt was exactly what it might be towards her husband’s 
secretary, angered Cavan with a sense of losing power over her. 

‘Come into the garden for a moment before you go,” he 
said, “I'd like to show you my workroom. It’s right at the 
end of the terrace, you can look into it from the gardens as we 
stroll ag I won't,” he added, with a grin, ‘‘ ask you to go 
to it by the other way—through the passage, ause We 
might meet Sir Mortimer, and he’d be wondering why I 
wanted to show you my study, but you can see what I want 
you to from the terrace. There is a li ht.” 

But Lady Faussett drew back superbly. 

“T really don’t sce why I should trouble,” she said; “ I 
know the room you have ; there’s nothing remarkable in it 
that woald make it worth while for me to go into the gardens 
to peep in at it.” 

“It depends on what you think worth looking at,” retorted 
Cavan, “on the Sheraton table, between the bookcases, 
there is a red, japanned box—and in that box there are certain 
letters that I've always kept. Interesting letters, mind you— 
are gure you wouldn’t like a peep at them ? ics 

ice Faussett made a gesture with one hand of emphatic 
passionate denial. Speech was beyond her ; Browne whistled 
softly, rubbing his hands in glee. 

“Another time perhaps,” he suggested, “I assure you 
they’re worth Reese: Quite sure you don’t feel tempted 
now? Oh, very well—good night, ly Faussett. I shall 
be in my workroom for the next two hours or 80, and in case 
you change your mind, you will find me there.” 

He went. A few minutes afterwards Lady Faussett, with 
slow, dragging steps, as if only impelled a her will, made 
her way into the garden. Moonlight athed the terrace, 
the lawn, and made the shadows of the trees still darker. 
Her hands clasped across her heart, Alice Faussett with 
wild eyes at what was peace, incarnate peace, all about her, 
oe her breast there raged o perfect storm of fear and 

oubt. 

She looked at the black softness of the graceful firs. There 
she had seen the man whom she had taken to be Cavan 
Browne, and then she thought of Stella and of Gervase, of the 
young ardent pair whose love was threatened by so sinister a 

r. Though she had little pity to spare for anyone save 
herself, Alice regretted profoundly that those two should be 
drawn into the web of her tragic life. 

She still shirked the question, whether, fn order to save 
hersclf—to purchase her own safety, she would sacrifice Stella 
to Cavan Browne. She thought of the lovers, as she wandered 
aimlessly towards the cliff pals she had intended to go to 
Cavan Browne, to see whether he really held those letters of 
which he had spoken, but she shrank from seeing him again, 
from bearing the torture of his cruel taunts. 

The soft thunder of the sea summoned her on, it seemed to 
be calling on her to rest—to forget all things in its wide arms, 
to endure no more, to triumph over life by death. But with 
that definite thought came 4 sudden revulsion to Alice 


Faussett. Anything, anything rather than death. She, who 
loved so passionately the good things of this world, would not 
voluntarily release her hold upon them. 


She turned hastily away—the sea was no longer a friend 
calling to her, but an enemy from whom she desired to escape. 
Catching up her long ermine-bordered skirts, she hurried back, 
pausing for breath near the firs, o subdued sound, as of a 
cautious footstep on the turf caught her attention. Sharply 
she looked round. It could scarcely be Stella, for the 
had given her solemn promise that she would see Gervase for 
five minutes, no more, and though Alice knew that lovers’ 
fdeas of punctuality are elastic, she knew that Stella was to 
be trusted. The footsteps sounded behind the trees, Lady 
Faussett turned hastily to look ; surely Gervase would not be 
so imprudent as to linger. 

As she moved, the footsteps broke into a burried run, 
they were no longer cautious, they were making all possible 
speed. Alice ran also in their direction. 

“Who is there?” she called; the only answer was the 
voice of the sea; the footsteps had died away ; Lady Faussett, 
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with the uncomfortable sensation that she had been followed, 
hurried back to the house. Once in the pink-and-white 
drawing-room, her fears left her—the sight of the butler and 
his attendants placing the customary tray of sandwiches and 
whisky and seltzer on its usual table acted, in its calm and 
commonplace matter-of-factness, as a tonic to her overstrung 
nerves. She felt that she had been silly and hysterical. 

_ “If you please, my lady, Sir Mortimer is taking something 
in his rine he desired me to tell-your ladyship he would not 
come in. 

“ Very well, Dibdin. And Miss Gresley—has she gone to 
her room ?” 

_“ Yes, my lady ; I saw her myself going up the stairs some 
time ago.” 
: Alice 8 relief at the last item of intelligence found utterance 
in a sigh. Stella was safe from detection, she had kept her 
word, but, in that event, whose had been those stealthy 
footsteps that had followed Alice with a vague dread ? 

She thought with a shiver of Cavan Browne. Had he been 
following Stella, dogging her path, merely to report to her 
uncle her transgression of hiscommands? And Alice's {ice-grey 
eyes were darkened with the rage that swept like a tornado 
over her soul. She brought her square white teeth upon her 
firm underlip in almost savage determination. 

“It’s a battle between us,” she thought, “and I must 
win. I will by any means, only—I want to free Stella. But 
I'll be the victor ; though it’s an awful tangle, there must be 
some way out of it.” 

With her white chin sunk in the cup of her hands, she 
pondered on the problem that had been made of her life, 
that now for five years had glided on in harmonious serenity. 

She knew that Cavan Browne was 4 dangerous enemy; 
unscrupulous, quick, daring. How much easier ft would 
have been, Alice thought, if only he had wanted money for 
his silence; she would have submitted to blackmail, sho 
would have purchased honour and case, remaining Sir 
Mortimer’s honoured wife. 

But he wanted what even Alice in her selfishness shrank 
from helping him to attain. He wanted the sacrifice of 
Stella’s youth and beauty, he wanted to marry whilst 
she—Alice Faussett—yet lived. It was horrible, unheard of, 
it made Lady Faussett shrink in hot shame from contem- 
plating such grim cruelty, even if thereby Cavan’s lips would 
be eternally sealed. 

There must be another way, and she would discover It. 
She tried not to think of the letters that he held, the docu- 
ments that would prove to Sir Mortimer that his secretary 
spoke the truth. They must be destroyed, but Alice felt that 
it would be difficult ‘to persuade Browne to part wiih so 
valuable a piece of evidence. 

Those letters were haunting her as she went at last upstairs 
to her room; she recalled the wild, fond phrases: they were 
dictated by a young and innocent heart in the first ush of 
love; she pictured Sir Mortimer reading them, and writhed 
in spirit at the thought. 

Lady Faussett’s way led past Stella’s bedroom, 
an instant’s hesitation, she tap at the door. 
no answer. Lady Faussett knocked again. 

“Stella, Stella, are you asleep, dear child, or may I come fo 
for a moment ?” 

There was a silence, then Stella’s voice broke it : 

“Tm awake, Aunt Alice, thank you, but 1’d rather be left 
alone, please.” 

Something in the tones, lenguid, with a certain dragging 
intonation, sent a sudden chill of terror through Alice. Softly 
she turned the handle of the door ; {t did not yield, the key 
was turned in the lock. 

“Stella,” said Lady Faussett imploringly, in 8 whisper, 
“T am sure something is wrong. My dear, do let mo in, I’m 
your friend, you know, Stella; I want to help you. You know 
that, don’t you? You trust me? ad 

in silence, before Stella’s answer came. 

* Yes, Aunt Alice, but—but please will you let me be alone 
to-night ?” 

es 3 that mean, dear, that you'll tell me what’s troubling 

ou to-morrow ? ” asked Alice, now painfully alive to the woe 
ih the voice on the other side of the door. ‘ Does it, Stella?” 

se—if I could be alone now.” 

eavy, ponderous, and unmistakable, 
was audible now as he came slowly up the polished oak stair- 
case, his wife dared not linger there, to be found by him 
outside Stella’s door and lay herself open to odious inquiries 
and surprise. She fled swiftly, and poor Stclla held her 
breath as her uncle went by lest she should break out into low, 
heartrending sobs that shook her from head to foot. 

Deep peace, after a time, settled down upon Howcroft, a 
silence that was broken at first only by the squeak of a mouse 
behind the panclling, only by the note of the nightjar as it 
flitted outside in the garden from tree to tree. 

The tide had gone out, and the sca’s music was in the 
distance—too far off to reach the houschold, where all, save 
one, lay sleeping. 

‘As the many clocks boomed forth the hour, there crept 
down the broad staircase, and through the hall, a woman in a 
trailing white wrapper, with no shoes upon her delicate 
arched feet, and in her soul a dread too vast and dim for her 
to be able to conquer it. 

Swiftly and noiselessly with her unshod feet she went—a 
lighted candle held in ber hand, until she reached Cavan 
Browne’s study. Then she paused, staring with affrighted 
eyes at the door. Suppose it should suddenly open, and 


Cavan himself come out? But she quieted such fears with 
tie esmuenane that he must have gone to bed, all was quiet 
within. 

She moved forward—still listening ; {t scemed to her that 
she heard something, a stealthy movement, rustling, as of 
payer on the other side of the door. Only the wild beating of 

er own heart sounded like the roar of the sea in her ears. 
She could have heard nothing in that quiet room, it was 
imagination. With sudden boldness she opened the door 
and entered. 

The slumbers of all at Howcroft, whether sound or light, 
were broken in a strange, weird fashion. Through the waole 
house, echoing from Cavan Browne’s study to the farthest 
attic, there rang a wild scream, repeated again and again. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
The Cry in the Night. 


Tuar tho screams seemed to come from one of the rooms that 
opened on tothe terrace or from the terrace itself, the startled 
household realised, and everyone who had been aroused, 
including Sir Mortimer, mado for Cavan Browne's study, for 
that door was wide open; the light streamed out into the 
corridor. 

The shricks had ccased—but the butler, Dibdin, who was 
the first to cross the threshold, shrank back with a little cry. 

“My lady,” he exclaimed, and Sir Mortimer, who was 
close behind, looked over the man’s shoulder to behold Alicc, 
a strange, magnificent figure in white, her red hair billowing 
far below her waist, as shoe faced with apparent composure 
the blank astonishment in her husband’s eyes. 

‘ “ Alice,’ he said, “ good Heavens—what are you doing 
ere?” 

“I heard cries for help,” she said quietly, “and I came 
down to find out what had happened.” 

“We all heard the dreadful noise, and rushed down,” said 
the ex-Governor, “ without losing any time ; how was it you 
got here before us?” 

“JT was in the library—looking for s book; I couldn't 
sleep,” she answered tranquilly. ‘ad those who listened to 
her been less excited it mig! t have struck them that her 
serenity was abnormal. “TI heard the cries—they scemed 
to come from Mr. Browne’s room, and I ran here.” 

“Well,” said Sir Mortimer excitedly, “and what did you 
find?” Lady Faussett drew a deep breath, her face was 
utterly expressionless and white as the marble that in her hard 
composure she resembled. 

“T found nothing,” she said, and through the little crowd 
at tho door there ran a murmur, a thrill of scared astonish- 
ment. Alice Faussett heard it, and she looked at her 
husband. 

“T thought I should find that Mr. Browne had been attacked 
—that burglars were trying to break in,” she said ; “ but he 
isn’t here’’—she swept the neat orderly room with a com- 


and, after 
ee glance—‘ it—it—scems to have been some night 


There was 


ird. 

“A night bird give such screams, but—bat, my dear, it’s 
impossible,” answered Sir Mortimor rather sharply ; “‘ as far 
as I could judge, being awakened so suddenly from sleep, it 
sounded like # woman’s voice; did it strike you 80, 
Dibdin ?” 

The butler agreed, guardedly, as one who had not had time 
to form a very definite opinion, that the voice might have 
been feminine, but prudently entrenched himself behind the 
observation that, then again, it might have been that of a 
man. 

There was ccrtainly no doubt, he added, that the voice had 
been human. This with a covert look at ber ladyship, whose 
suggestion of night birds Dibdin considered puerile. 

Where is Mr. Browne ? ” inquired Sir Mortimer suddenly ; 
he turned to glance at the servants behind him ; his secretary 
was not there, neither, Sir Mortimer saw, was Stella. They 
were the only two members of the household whom those wild 
screams had not brought to the spot. “Where is Mr. 
Browne?” be repeated imporatively. “Can he have slept 
through this disturbance ? ” 

‘I'll send to ace, sir,” said Dibdin, with officious zeal, and 
dispatched one of the men-servants on this errand, whilst 
Sir Mortimer examined the room solemnly, his wife watching 
him as she stood close to the window that was open; when her 
husband came near it, she moved swiftly so that she blocked 
his way. 

“I beg your pardon, 


“Oh, yes, yes—only 
Sir Mortimer’s step, 


Alice,” said Sir Mortimer, ** but would 
you kindly Ict me pass ? I should like to examine the terrace 
for any traccs of a possible bur; lar; it was excoedingly 
imprudent of Browne to go to bed leaving the window open. 
One may say that it iso positive invitation to wrongdoers, 
such carolessness.” 

Lady Faussctt’s small white hands clenched themselves as 
they hung by her side. At that moment, when her whole 
being was strung to the highest point of tension, when horrible 
excitement | wild dread eri ne her, her husband’s 
laboured, careful phraseology fi er with exasperation. 

How could he speak and move and behave in his ordinary 
fashion when tragedy pied in the house? How could ne 
dilate on his secretary’s thoughtlessness in Icaving a window 
open when, for all ho knew, Cavan Browne was beyond al 
censure or praise for ever? But Sir Mortimer did not know. 
How long, she wondered, would the knowledge be kept 
from him? 

“Don’t go out,” she said suddenly, ‘ indeed, I’m sure 
there’s nothing to be found there, what could there be? 
Whoever tried to rob the house has made away long ago. 
Don’t go, Mortimer, I—I can’t bear you to. Suppose that 
someone should be lurking amongst the bushes, and—and 
attack you?” of ae 

“My dear, you contradict yourself,” said Sir Mortimer 
kindly but with dignity ; “ first you say that whoever tried to 
break in has, you are sure, made his escape, and then you 
declare that he may be hiding, ready to attack me. Stand 
back, if you please, and let me pass.” 

He did not sce tho wild recklessness of the grey eyes that 
she turned upon him; gently he put her aside, and, at that 
moment, the footman returned, to announce that Mr. Browne 
was not in his room, that his bed had not been slept in. 

__ {Then those screams may have been his. o villains 
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attacked him and he may be lying dead in the grounds,” 
cried Sir Mortimer excitedly. He hurried out on to the 
terrace—followed by tho servants. Lady Faussett watched 
them ; she made no attempt to accompany them. Left alone 
{n the room, the rigid composure she had maintained fell from 
her as though it wore a garment. She flung hersclf on her 
knees and her hands flew upwards to cover her face. 

“Oh, Heaven, have mercy!” she prayed madly. ‘ Have 
mercy! Whatever I have done—have mercy! It means 
so much, not only to me, but to those who aro innocent and 
helpless! Oh, merciful—let to-night be as though it 
had never been.” 

It was the prayer of a tortured heart, of a soul that had 
yet not realised that to suffer is to be purged from sin ; yet 

rhape it was the most unselfish prayer that Alice Faussctt 
Raa ever sent up to the throne of Grace, for it held a petition 
for another as well as for herself. 

The utterance of the incoherent, imploring words calmed 
her. She rose from her knees and looked across the room 
at the Sheraton table, whereon stood a red japanned box. 
But it was empty, as Alice Faussett knew full well. 

Her very lips were bloodlcss as she made her way swiftly to 
the window and went out on to the terrace. She heard the 
sound of voices below in the gardens, of trampling fect, and 
she shrank and winced as though with physical pain. 

What had they found ? she wondered. What ought she 
to do? Usually quick to decide and rapid in action, she 
now knew the pangs of uncertainty. She hesitated, looking 
over the low faliesirade at the dark figures that wore hurrying 
to and fro—tho servants in search for Cavan Browne, whom 
Sir Mortimer supposed wounded or dead after an attack from 
some ruffianly burglar. 

With terror Alice Faussett realised that in their search 
they might discover what must be hidden. She turned and 
flew down the terrace, away from the searchers, hoping that 
no one might follow her. She ran down the flight of steps 
that terminated the terrace and paused besidc a clump of 
bushes, listening. No sound came from it. She drew close 
and whispered softly, ‘‘ Stella.” 

Then the shrubs stirred as though on that utterly windlcss 
night a breezo swept through them, and out of their conceal- 
ment there crept a figure that fell at Lady Faussett’s feet. 
Alice bent over it, raised it in her arms and spoke soft, sooth- 
{ng words, as a mother to a terrified child. 

“Stella, my poor child,” she murmured, “ have you been 
dreadfully frightened ? I couldn’t come before. It was 
as I feared. Your screams roused the house; I don’t know 
how I am to get you in without your being seen.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” Stella whispered, weeping ; 
“but—but Gervase? Is—is he safe? Has he got away ? 
What will happen—if they find him? I tried to think—asI 
waited here, but I couldn't. Do you think that ho has got 
away?” 

“Yes, yes, my child; you don’t suppose that Gervase 
would wait here to be caught?” answered Lady Faussett, 
faintly impatient. ‘‘ What is troubling me is how am I to get 
you back without anyone’s being the wiser, or knowing that 
you ever left the house.” 

“What does that matter, if Gervase is safo ?”” answered 
Stella. Love’s selfless devotion made her indifferent to her 
own fate. ‘Oh, what an awful night it has been; what 
should J have done if you hadn’t come_to help me; Aunt 
Alice—I can’t bear to think of all that might have happened.” 

‘“‘There’s no necd that you should,” said Lady Faussett 
rather tharply ; “we have no time for worrying ourselves. 
You must be got back to your room without anyone guessing 
that you ever left it. Don’t you seo that it would be the very 
thing to fasten suspicion on Gervase if you were found here ? 
Oh, Stella, you love him, and you want to save him, don’t 
you’? Beplucky, then, anddon’tcry. What good aretcars ?” 

Obediently Stella dried her eyes. She was trembling with 
fear and cold ; she still wore her evening frock, and her fair 
neck and arms were bare. In the moonlight she looked a 
child, a creature meant for happiness and [aughter, for love 
and careful cherishing. But alrcady she had learned life’s 
lesson, that all who love must suffer. 

‘* Have—have they found Mr. Browne ?”’ she asked, in a 
shaking voice. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Alice, what will they say when 
they do?” 

‘How should I know?” answered Lady Faussctt with 
asperity. ‘* Give me your hand, Stella—thcre’s no one on the 
terrace ; we must simply make a rush for it, and, if wo meet 
anyone, say that you were aroused by the commotion and 
came downstairs. Only—how we're to account for your 
Beng oelk dressed, and not having gone to bed, I don’t know.” 

ss long as Gervase is safe, nothing matters,” repeated 
Stella; it was her one thought; she seemed incapable of 
grasping any other fact. With hor hand in that of the elder 
woman she sped up the terrace—to where tho ae streamed 
through the open window of Cavan Browne's study. As they 
reached it, a shout wont up from the gardens. Stella staggered 
against her aunt, who flung her arm about her and half-lifted, 
half-d her on. 

‘Oh, they’ve found Gervase,” Stella cried wildly. ‘ Aunt 
Alice, I know thoy have.” 

“They have not, you're not to stop; every second is of 
value,” ly Faussett gasped ; she did not turn her head in 
the direction whence had come that shout, she felt Stella 
hanging back ond put forth all her physical strength to forco 
heron. The study was reached—it was empty ; Alice Fauesctt 
flung open the door leading into the corridor, and saw that no 
one was there. 

“‘ Now is your time,” she whispered to Stella; sho gave her a 
little thrust forward ; ‘“ run, child, run to your own room and 
stay there. I°ll come as soon as I can—to—to let you know— 
what has happened.” 

Stella knew that she must oboy. One glance of pathetio 
gratitude she gave Lady Faussott, a glance that spoke of 
confidence and affection that Alice wished she deserved, and 
moved by a sudden impulse she bent from her stately height, 
and, kissing the pale, swect face : 

“Tt will all come right,” she whispered; ‘ Stella—I am 
sure of it.” 

‘* Whether it comes or not, I shall always love Gervase just 
the same,” was Stella's answer, and the very utterance of it 
seemed to give her fresh strength. She was no longer o 
coward, a terror-stricken little creature, as she sped swiftly 
awxy. The greatest gift in the world was hers, the power to 
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love and to serve. Whatever the future might hold for her, 
Stella was to be envied for that great possession, a8 Lady 
Faussett knew. 

Alice turned back into Cavan Browne's study, and then 
ery of horror left her lips, for there, on the threshold of the 
open window, stood the man for whom Stella was willing to 
lay down her life itself—Gervase Fenton ! 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
The Clue of the Bundle. 


Wuenever Alice Faussctt looked back on that night she 
always wondered at her own presence of mind, at the electrical 
ra, idity with which she had acted. 

ven as she met Gorvase’s gaze, she heard steps on the 
terrace. Pursucrs were after him, in a moment they would 
be on him ; more, as Alice Faussett knew, than Stella’s broken 
heart was at stake. She was beside Fenton in an instant, and 
with all her force thrust him back, lif ne up the heavy fokis of 
the velvet curtain that draped the window and flinging them 
over him. 

There was no time for words, and Fenton made no resist- 
ance, nor attempted to resist. Completely hidden, he stood 
against the wall and listenod while Lady Faussett spoke to 
the man who had followed him. It was one of the footmen 
who, taken by surprise at sccing her ladyship, stammered out 
that he had caught sight of one of the burglars, that the man 
had rusi:ed through ths garden and up the terrace; the foot- 
man had seen him enter Mr. Browne’s study. 

“You're mistaken, Chilcote,” said Lady Faussett blandly ; 
“ no ono has como in ; I have been here the whole time waiting. 
I expect the man you saw ran along tho terrace. He cou 
get out, you sce, by the kitchen garden way.” 

“If you please, your ladyship, I’m almost sure, so that I 
could swear it, that I’d seen the man come in here,” said 
Chilcote, respectful but firm. ‘I was the first to notice him, 
dodging behind one of the trees, and when I hollered—beg 
your pardon, my lady, I mean, when I shouted, he started to 
run, tried to head me off, and at last doubled up the terrace. 
Is your ladyship sure that he didn’t come in ?’” 

“ Perfectly,” said Alice ; ‘‘ how could I have helped seeing 
him if he had? As I tell you, he probably ran down the 
terrace, and you have lost him. He wouldn’t be 0 silly as to 
try and escape by the house. Ho would know tbat it was 
far too dangerous.” 

“I your pardon, my lady, for having disturbed you,” 
said Chilcote, with outward deferenco and inward resont- 
mont ; ‘“ I’ll just have a look down the terrace, for I’d like to 
catch him. We’ve found r Mr. Browne, your ladyship, 
near the shrub 3; he'd n d there by the mart:s 
on the ground. He's been attacked, and it seems his head, 
my lady, is fair smashed.” 

Alice was conscious of physical nausea at this description, 
but she made allowances for the excitement of the moment 
and a love of picturesque description on Chilcote’s part. 

** Go and see if you can find any trace of this man you saw,” 
she said ; “it’s a most terrible thing, and we must all hope 
that the burglars will be found. Whero is Sir Mortimer ?” 

**Comin’ with poor Mr. Browne, my lady,” answered 
Chilcote ; ‘‘ they’re bringin’ him in, and the doctor's been sont 
for, not,” added the young man with lugubrious satisfaction, 
* that he’ do any good. It’s too late for him.” 

“ Bringing him in! Not—not this way?” said Lady 
Faussctt alarmed, but Chilcoto told her no. They were 
carrying the secretary through the hall and upstairs to his 
own room, by Sir Mortimer’s orders. 

*T see,” said Alice slowly ; ‘* you can go, Chilcote.” 

The footman left ; Lady Faussett waited until the sound of 
his footsteps had ceased to be heard, and then she closed the 
window, and switched off the light. 

But for the moonlight the room was in darkness; silently 
she stole up to the hiding place of Gervase Fenton and drew 
the curtain. He came forth, and in the pale moonlight she 
saw him, the handsome, clean-cut face with its ineffably 
boyish and debonair expression, that not even the peril in 
which he stood could dispel. 

He was fair, but his complexion was tanned to a deep 
brown, and his bluo eyes were the eyes bequcathed to him 
by a seafaring ancestry. He stood and looked at Lady 
Fatuaett with a faint smile about his firm mouth. 

“ Gervase, how could you be so absolutely mad?” Alice 
said reproachfully ; “‘ what did you mean by hanging about, 
as you must have done, instcad of getting away at once. I 
never was more horrified than when I saw you.” 

“So I know, and I don’t wonder,” Fenton answered 
lightly ; ‘‘ indeed, I’m awfully sorry I frightened you, and I 
don’t mind confessing that I was just as badly scared myself 
when I heard that shout and knew I’d been seen. I bolted— 
it’s the only word that describes it, but—if you hadn’t been 
80 abeclutely on the spot, Lady Faussctt, I should have been 
caught. You were marvellous.” 

e spoke almost etsanely as though there were no reason 
why in any way he should be harassed or distressed ; Alice 
knew that Gervase Fenton’s placidity was not easily ruffled, 
and, as a rule, she liked the young man’s utter peers of 
restlessness or excitement, but now, when she thought of 
Stella, his calm attitude appeared callous. 

“You don’t sccm to understand what you’ve done,” she 
said bitterly. “ { can’t understand you, Gervase; you've 
nearly broken Stella’s heart, and yet you stand there and 
smile as though nothing had happened. Don’t—don’t you 

rasp what to-night’s work means? Did you hear what 
Ghilzote said—that Cavan Browne was dead ?” 

Fenton’s lips tightened ; into his blue eyes there came a 
grimness that was at variance with their usual sunny smile. 

“ Yea,” he answered slowly, “ I know—Lady Faussett, do 
you wish me to say that I am sorry that that blackguard’s 
got his deserts, whoever gave them to him ?” 

Alice Feussett caught elplessly at a chair for support. 

“* But—but——” ehe said hysterically, ‘* you killed him.” 

‘ [—Heavens and earth, Lady Faussett, what do you mean?” 

Hot indignation crimsoned Feuton’s face and rung in his 
voice ; Alice felt that, had she not known to the contrary, she 
would have risked her life upon his innocence. As it was, 
she felt angry contempt for what she could only regard as @ 
bare-faced attempt at deceiving her. 


1 : PE dre > --—— ete 


swiftly. ‘* How mu 
Gervase ? Now—that there is no one in the grounds—is your 
chance. You can go by the private way—past the firs, whcre 
I saw you this evening.” 
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* It’s useless to protest,” she said cuttingly, “ I know all.” 
“ All——””_ Gervase made a step towards her. “ What is 


there to know ?”” 


“That you killed Mr. Browne.” 
Gervase stared at her a a 
“ You think that?” he said. “ Faussett, I only 


bolted because I knew what a row Sir Mortimer would make 
if he found me. I wish I'd faced it now. It may mcan a 
fuss in the end. My 


r Stella——” 
“ For Stella’s sake,” said Lady Faussett resolutely, “I am 


going to help you, Gervase. You must get away from herc— 
at once, anywhere—it doesn’t matter where. What is the 
use of keeping up this farce of being innocent ?_ When I know 
the truth—from Stella herself—the quarrel you had with him 
—everything—do you think I blame you? NotI. He was 
a bad man, he deserved to die, but—not through you.” 


Her words poured forth wildly ; she was beside him, her 


hand upon his arm, her grey eyes black in the dead whitences 
of her face. Gervase looked down at her dully; his mind 
could not move beyond the one stupendous fact that Stella 
deemed him guilty of murder ! 


“1 never killed him,” he repeated ; “* how can she think it >” 
“If you did not, who did?” retorted Lady Faussett. 


“ Hark!’? She turned with fear towards the door. “ Do 
you hcar? They are bringing him in.” 


Slow and measured there came to those two as they stood 


motionless, the sound of footsteps, and they listened to the 
solemn procession moving through the great hall and up tho 
staircase with a grim burden. Alice closed her cycs ag 
though to shut out some awful sight. She felt Gervase’s hand 
close suddenly on hers. 


“T never killed him,” she heard him whisper hoarscly ; 

“they can’t say that I did.” 
“No one will, if ie aren’t found here,” she answercd 
ch more time are you going to waste, 


“Lady Faussett, you scem bent on saddling me with every- 


thing that someone clse has done,” said Gervase resignedly. 
“I’ve never been near those firs to-night ; I came up by tho 
kitchen garden, my old way.” 


“It really doesn’t matter whether you were there or not,” 


retorted Lady Faussett; “the thing is—that you must 
go now. 


” 


She moved to the electric switch and turned on the light ; 
as she did so, she heard a noise of footsteps outside in the 


corridor, and the sound of a peculiar little cough. Gervase 


and she gazed at one another in dismay; they knew that 


little cough, it was Sir Mortimer who was drawing close—in 


another instant he would be upon them. Gervase sprang 
noiselessly to the door, he would have slipped the bolt, but 
Alice waved him back. 

“No, no,” she whispered, “not that. Turn off the 

light.” 
oT obeyed her; Lady Faussett opened the door, closed it 
behind her—and came face to face with her husband. 

“My dear Alice, I looked for you in your room, and not 
finding you there, I began to be scriously uneasy,” said Sir 
Mortimer, in great concern. ‘ Do you mean to say that you 
have been alone all this time in that room ?_ I wondercd if it 
were possible, and came back to see. My child, why did yon ? 
It must have been very painful, very distressing. Why did 
you not go upstairs again? There was not the lIcast necessity 
for your remaining here, not the slightest !”” 

“IT know, Mortimer, and it was silly of me, but I couldn't 
bear to stir out; I felt as though there were burglars end all 
sorts of dreadful things about,” she answered, with a pretty 
shrinking fear that went straight to her husband’s heart. 

“ My poor child, I am afraid that I have neglected you,” 
he said; ‘“ but it’s a sad business altogether, and all the 
servants seemed inclined to lose their heads, and were of no 
service whatsoever. You have not heard 7 

But she broke in swiftly; they were making their way 
towards the great staircase ; Sir Mortimer had drawn his wife's 
arm through his as though she were in need of his support. 

“T have heard everything,” she remarked; ‘“ Chilccte 
told me; it is dreadful.’ 

“Indeed, indecd it is,” said Sir Mortimer, “* but it might 
have been cven worse. We must remember that, and also we 
shall not give up ee of finding the scoundrel who evidently 
intended to rob this house. But for poor Browne they would 
have succeeded. 1 can only feel intensely thankful that there 
fs a chance, just a chance, of his pulling through. My oid 
knowledge of surgery,” the ex-Governor added, not without 
complacency, “ 8 me in good stead.” 

‘Alice stopped suddenly. Until then she had allowed her 
husband to talk on, scarcely hearing what he said, but his 
last words caught her attention. 

“ Do you mean,” she said, “‘ that Mr. Browne is not dead ? ” 

“ That is what I do mean, my dear child, and also that I 
hope he will recover. * It is very important from the point of 
view of securing the bangers, as Browne, as soon as he 
recovers consciousness, will be able to give us a detailed descrip- 
tion of them. Something has been found near the spot where 

oor Browne was discovered that I hope will afford us a clue. 
shall place it in the hands of the detective that I shall have 
down from Scotland Yard. I’ll run norisk of local bungling.” 

‘“* What,” asked Alice, “‘ is this clue ?”’ 

‘** A bundle of papers, letters I should imagine that must 
have been dropped by one of the villains. One was loose and I 
glanced at it. It is addressed to someone called ‘ Mito,’ ” 
said Sir Mortimer ; “ it might afford, as 1 said before, a most 
valuable clue.” 

Lady Faussett  peneed 2 they were half-way up the stair- 
case, and she leaned heavily against the balustrade for support. 
Her head was turned away, or her husband would have seen— 
who shall say with what concern and alarm ?—that all colour 
and youth, all its rich, ripe loveliness had devecied it. It was 
a grey-toned mask of fear. 

‘Have—have you looked at the papers?” she asked 
uncertainly. ‘ I mean—examined them ? ” 

“Only the one I mentioned,” answered Sir Mortimer, “TI 
have not thought it well. Ishall only examine them in the 
presence of a detective.” 

Alice Faussett suddenly relaxed her hold upon the balus- 
trade and fell in a swoon into her husband’s arms ! 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


Each one fs brilliant. 
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“anvthing” includes even ghosts. 


HIRING A CHRISTMAS 
Svollows oer The big stores nowadays undertake to supply anything. Respects a that the 
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Telling How Fish Migrate in the Autumn 
Months. 


ACH autumn the swift, the swallow, 
the cuckoo, and scores of other 
birds which have been spending 
the summer in Great Britain fly 
southwards, making for warmer 
climates. 

We know where all these birds go to. The 
house martin, for instance, that builds its nest 
In May under theeaves of an Essex farmhouse, 
will be ane a second brood in November 
on a mud wall in an Egyptian village ; while 
the cuckoo that laid {te.egg in a meadow- 
lark’s nest in Epping Forest, will, during our 
winter, be hunting caterpillars on the banks 
of the Niger. 


unseen tracks year after year is a mystery 
with w 


to frepere. 

‘ake the fecring. Each autumn countless 
hordes of these appear our east 
ooas' their way southwai By the 
end of October they reach the Straite of Dover, 
and, ag the season progresses, they pass 
steadily south-west. 

Pennant, the t naturalist, believed that 
the herring shoals came down to us from the 
Arctlo Ocean. That is a theory which is no 
longer held, yet no satisfactory explanation 
has ever been given of what happens to the 
herrings in spring and early summer. Some 
believe that they then take to deep water at 
some distance from the coast, and swim at a 
considerable depth from the surface. 
Strange Shoals That 
Pass Forty-eight Hours. 

The regularity with which fish migrations 
occur {s very nearly miraculous. One such 

tion is the occasion of an annual holiday 
and feast at Samoa. 

On a certain day in October there appear off 
the island tremendous shoals of small jes very 
delicious fish resembling whitebait. The 
still waters of the lagoon are alive with the 
tiny creatures. The shoals take about forty- 
eight hours to pass, then they are gone, and 
are seen no more until the same day in the 
following year. 

The iterranean tunny is almost equall: 
regular in its movements. The Spanis 
fishermen know to a day when to post the 
look-out on the high cliffs above the Medi- 
terranean, and the sentries are rarely on duty 
for more than forty-cight hours before the 
blue waters foam under the rush of the great 
silvery monsters. 

Then, for two or three days, {t is one 
tremendous killing, and by the end of that 
time the men have made their living for at 
least six months to come. 

The ofly pilchard, that forms the yearly 
prize of our Cornish fishermen, is not quite so 

in its migrations, but like the herring 
ft appears about the same date, year after 
per Like the herring, no one knows where 
t comes from. 


No One Knows 
Where Salmon Go. 


The most valuable prize of the Danube 
fishing boats is the Danube herring, @ fine, 
fat, oily fish. Twice a year a great shoal 
appears in the mouth of the river. The first 
comes in May, the other in October. They run 
up as far as Giurgevo, s distance of 190 miles, 
never further. 

Why they ehould enter the muddy Danube 
no one knows. It is not for spawning pu 
Nor can anyone tell what becomes a the 
shoals at other times. ahey are believed to 
come right up from the Mediterranean. One 
thing {s certain. They do not live in the 
Black Sea, for, except in the shallows ane 
the coast, the Black sea is almost devoid o 
fish life. 

In the same way, ‘it {s not known what 
becomes of salmon when they take their 
annual holiday in salt water. They simply 
vanish into the ocean, and it is very seldom 
indeed that one is ever caught in a sea-fisher- 
man’s net. 

travel enormous distances. In 
eight weeks they have been known to cover 
over eight thousand miles. | 

Eels are the most extraordinary fish. Every 
eel once in its life migrates to the deep ocean, 
and there, safe below the reach of nets or lines 
or any other enemies, spawns. There are 
two annual “ runs ” of eels—one in April, one 
fn October. Eels always move at night, and, 
unlike other fish, always swim with the 
current. Men who net eels on the muddy east 
coast rivers know exactly when the fish will run, 
and say that it is always on # moonless night. 


No Christmas can be complete witho 
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Some Light on the Big Task of 1911. 


RANCE and Germany take a census 
{ every five years. e are content 
with one in ten, and next year will 
see the eleventh decennial census 
of the United Kingdom being taken. 

A modern census means far 
more than the mere numbering of the people. 
It implies sorting them out according to ir 
respective occupations, their ages, their homes, 
and the collection of an enormous mass 
dctafl which has to be afterwards classified by 
. special staff of two hundred Civil Service 
clerks. 

The arduous nature of their task may be 
judged by the fact that it took this large staff 
three years’ hard work to complete the census 
of 1991, and that even when the figures had 
heen condensed they filled no fewer than 
— : ' fifty-six large volumes. 
lav decided 2 ready the work for taking the census of 

‘30 he runs Up 1911 on a night at the end of March is well in 


tq give o ; 
Ss i 
s in Ms i S gran re one of 8 fown to hand. Twenty clerks have becn busy for 
e tment. . 


nearly a year past. The census office is a 
iven_up t fom a depar department of the Registrar-General’s office. 


GHOST DEPARTMENT 
Sp DOwNnsTARs 


For the purpose of the census Great Britain is 
divided into 640 districts, each under a 
superintendent registrar. Each district is 
divided into sub-districts, rcometimes as 
many as twelve, and these are again sub- 
divided into enumeration districts, numbering 
about forty thousand in all. 

To each of these enumeration districts an 
enumerator is appointed. Any person, male 
or female, between the oges of eighteen and 
sixty-five, may apply for 5 position as 
enumerator, but naturally preference is given 
to those who are well educated, for though the 


Ana ws him his st 
arcSrked in olan figures oo” 


And having 
selected a 
suitable 


work {s simple enone yet it is responsible, 
and requires care and accuracy. 
Guinea Fee. 
Enumerators are paid by the number of 
names. Each receives 8 oo fee of a 
guinea, and for each hund rsons 
ine MH dw of three and sixpence. 
)) \ ily | i The average earnings of an enumerator are 
: ! | about two guineas. At the last census the 
ll (uu total of fees drawn by registrars and enume- 
HAN 1 sat 
al GQ. j i | increase in cost. 
Fi MWe h PP ny Early in the new year will begin Cis petal 
SNA KW? yy j of the census forms. About ten million 
. be required, and these will be distributed 
lover the country. There is much to be got 
ready besides the forms. Thousands of books 
| of instructions are issued, a3 many as 50,000 
enumerators’ memorandum boo 60,000 
circulars, and printed matter enough to fill 
\ several railway vans. 
| ‘Lhe enumerator’s district is confine | to three 
}hundred houses and 1,500 names. He dis- 
| March, and collects them again in the first 
| week in April. He then copies all the entries 
into his book. 
The details comprise the name, sex, age, 
| married or single, the birthplace of each 
person, whether blind, deaf, dumb, imbecile, 
‘or lunatic, whether more or less than five 
rooms constitute the dwelling, and in Wales or 
' or Gaelic only. 
What They Do At 
, Somerset House. 
He One other point which the cnumerator must 
ce) rifion - 
seid houses in his district. In order to encourage 
‘registrars to insist upon accurate work, a 
bonus of sixpence per hundred names was 
granted at the last census to those who were 
When all the reports are compiled the 
papers are sent to Somersct House, and there 
the staff already mentioned set to work upon 
them. They wade deep in floods of figures, 


Retained By a 
= —— : enumerated after the first four hun a sum 
rators was £91,900. Each census sees an 
| through the registrars to the enumerators all 
enumerators’ application forms and other 
‘tributes his papers during the last week in 
occupation of each person, whether they are 
Scotland whether any person speaks Welsh 
‘notice and fill in is the number of unoccupied 
adjudged to have acquitted themselves well. 
and their task is far the most arduous of any 


connected with the taking of the census. 

Tables without end are made out. They 
have to show how we earn our living, how 
‘many of us there are to a family, how many 
to an acre, and how many to 4 room. 

Aliens are classified ; it is shown how many 
of the populations of towns have migrated 
thither from the country. The reports and 
tables are eventually published, and form for 
the next ten years an index of the whole of the 
British See + Pactt 

8 cts of Parliament are passed to 
contsdi for the taking of each successive 
census, and enumerators are authorised to 
require the information necessary. Persons 
who give false returns or who refuse to answer 
are made liable to certain penalties, 

In 1851 an attempt was made to obtaln 
religious statistics of Great Britain, but that 
has been given up. 
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And released on the strok 
aah qht when it glides nolsdlessly 
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ut the NOVEL MAGAZINE for December, now on sale, price fourpence. 


It is packed full of seasonable stories. 
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December’s Great Demand for Game Brings Out a New 
Type of Bird Thief. 


Eanty December is an anxious time for the gamekeeper. 
His employer is bringing down a large house-party for 
Christmas, and though some will hunt there are certain 
to be a couple of big shoots. The schoolboys home for 
their holidays have had to be content with rabbits and 
wood pigeons. The best of the coverts have been kept 
sacred for some weeks, ever since, indeed, the autumn 
battues were over. 

There is an unlimited market for game at Christmas- 
time, and as it is then that the poacher gets his best 


bie he is naturally most keen to mako his biggest 
t 


is easy, too—much easier than it was in October. 
Then the trees were still covered with foliage. Now the 
frosts and gal ave stripped the leaves, and the long- 
tails, roosting in twos and threes on the bare branches, 
make marks so clear against the night sky that the veriest 
duffer can pick them out with ease. 

What is more, the pheasants, though wilder and stronger 
on the — they were two months ago, seem to slee; 
more soundly during the long, cold, dark nights of mid- 
winter. 

They are more difficult to disturb, so Master Poacher, 
with his short-barrelled gun and pigmy cartridges, will 
often slay a dozen without moving more than a few 
steps, and then, hastily collecting his spoil, decamp 
before the watcher who has heard the distant faint 
reports can possibly reach the spot. 


Keepers Fear For Their Lives. 


This is the time of year that the big gangs come out from 
mining and manufacturing towns and work havoc in the 
coverts. When poachers of this type are about the keeper 
carries his life in his hand. They are dangerous. Even 
the ordina 
them crashimg through the coverts. 

As a watcher said recently: ‘‘ Let anyone interfere 
with them, and they’ll serve him the same as they serve 
a pheasant.” In other words, they think nothing of using 
their guns on very slight provocation. 

The worst of these big gangs is that, even when the 
teeper has discovered their presence, he can do nothing 
until he has collected a sufficient force of helpers and farm 
labourers. And by the time he has got his men together, 
the gang has gone off with a couple of sacks full of birds. 

Some of these town gangs make a speciality of 
alae ie or of grouse. They work with drag nets and 

n’t carry guns. The nets are made of very fine twine 
or sometimes of silk, and cost a lot of money. If the 
field is well ‘“‘ bushed ”—+.e., protected by thorn branches 
scattered about it—the poachers are more than likely 
to lose or destroy their nets in the process of dragging 
them across the grass. 

To avoid this misfortune, they often use an old, slow, 
steady setter which is worked with a little bull’s-eye or 
small electric lamp hung round its neck. When the dog 
points, the men working the net make a detour and draw 
the net up to the face of the dog. In this way they 
probably bag the whole of the sleeping covey. 

These large gangs are regularly organised, and keep a 
common purse out of which the fines are paid of those 
who are caught. They are the nightmare of the keeper, 
for there is no idea of sport about their performances. 
They are pot-hunters pure and simple, out for slaughter, 
and in a single night will absolutely ruin large areas of 
covert so far as sport is concerned. 


Snow Helps the Gipsy Poacher. 

What is more, once they pet away there is no catching 
them. They come from places twenty or thirty miles 
distant, and onc gang will raid the best coverts in two 
or three counties. 

A December snow gives the gipsy poacher his chance. 
He can track the hare to its forme, and some of these 
men are so clever that they will ‘“ nobble” a hare with 
a weighted stick. Snow also makes the woods so light 
at night that the roosting pheasants are more easily seen, 
while rabbits never lie so close as they do in snow. It 
has always been recognised that snow makes it far easier 
to kill game. Perhaps some P.W. readers are not aware 
that, up to the passing of the Game Act in 1831, shooting 
game in snow was absolutely forbidden. 

The Christmas holly poachers are a plague to every 
farmer as well as to the gamckeeper. A moonlight 
night is their time for working, and they will recklessly 
destroy a whole hedge in order to get the best berries, 

One night just before Christmas last, a farmer living 
near Ashburton, in Devonshire, was coming home late 
one evening when he spotted four men at work cutting 
down holly in one of his fields. Tied to the gate of the 
field were a horse harnessed to a trap and a saddle horse. 
He slipped quietly up, untied both horses, jumped into the 
trap, and drove off as fast as he could while the saddled 
horse followed, 

In order to get back their property, the holly hers 
had to pay something more than the value of what they 
had stolen. 


Storiea by K. and Heaketh Prichard, E. Philli 


village poacher hurries home when he hears. 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 9. 


THe adventures of “Old Gaffer Noyes” made an 
excellent contest, and our readers are to be complimented 
on the clever lines sent in. ‘There is one point. 
Nearly all the applications are for Association football 

unds, and it would appear as though patrons of 
ugby football were of opinion that they were debarred 
from these contests This, as we have already pointed 
out, is not so; and we are prepared to send “seasons” 
for Rugby inclosures should the competitors desire them. 

In Contest No. 9, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 


Old Gaffer Noyes - 
Disliked small boys. 
** Pll spoil your game,” he cried. 
yo when t 
Came over his wall 


Cornerecc see eeeeeceeeres oeeeenes seenene 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are a8 follows : 


He “tacksed” the “ foreign hide.” 
N. Burns, 18 Broap (Quay, isto. Free season ticket for 
Bristol City {football ground. | : 
Their legs with “‘ hose’’ supplied. 
A. 8. Foster, 26 Maxey Roap, Prumsteap. Free season ticket for 
Woolwich Arsenal football ground. 7 
‘Twas ‘‘collared” and un" tied.” 
Aurrep T. Moss, 212 St. Tnomis’s Roap, Darsy. 
ticket for Derby County football ground. fa 
The hat came round—outside. 
FP. W. Wrioat, 4 Camsrivnce Roav, Forp, Devonrort. Free 
geagon ticket for Plymouth Argyle football ground. 
He stole it. ‘‘Ghoul!" they cried. 
G. Muiiins, 1 Union Street, Ryog, 1.W. Free season ticket for 
Portsmouth football Sak, 
** Ball-punching" then he tried. 
_P. Wnrowey, 87 ARKWRIGHT STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
ticket for Notte County football ground. . 
“Tl plant ‘leaks’ now,” he sighed. 
Anvrew Ross, 64 Links Street, Kinkcaupy. Free season ticket 
for Raith Rovers football ground. . 
With “tacks” * protection” tried. 
J. H. Lonoreitow, 21 Tuorxton Lane, Litttp Horton, BRaprorD. 
Free season ticket for Bradford P.A. football ground. 
“Wrecks” oft with ‘ buoys” collide. 
B. Kennan, 176 Vexner Rov, Sypennim, Free season ticket for 
Crystal Palace football ground. 
It joined the fire." side.” 
M. Sanperson, 24 Rusawortn Avence, Normincnam, Free season 
ticket for Notts Forest football ground. 


10 Football Season 


Tickets Given Away. 
- WO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


A we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 
ball Jingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2, The envelope contairing the coupon or coupons must be addressed 
to the tor of ‘* Pearson's Weekly,’’ Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C., and must be marked “JINGLES ELEVEN” in the top 

left-hand corner. 

Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, December 8th. 

The Ten Season Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 

lines which are considered to be the best by the no cman by 

ne 


Free season 


Free season 


pe 


6, The pu’ 
this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


To start our play 
Last Saturday, 


We aeked our Mayor 
Frew; 


With robes and all 


He Kicked the ball 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the deciston published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Address 


990000000000 000 000 000 000000008 O00 Cet ele Cee see 
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1 should like a season ticket for the 
seecssscccrscecersonee FOOtDAll Ground. 


Pee ceccccccccce 


Some Things You Mayn’t Do at the Festive Seacon. 


Last Christmas the Secretary to the Pytchley 
Hunt impersonated Father Christmas at a treat given to 
the children of Deene. He was in the act of taking the 
first present from the tree when the cotton wool which 
formed his snowy cuffs took fire, and he was badly burned 
about the hands before the flames could be extinguished. 

Accidents of this kind have been frequent in the past 
in every country where Christmas is kept in the good 
old-fashioned style, and there is one State which has 
actually gone so far as to legislate upon the matter. 

The legislature of Iowa have decreed that all persons 
undertaking the réle of Santa Claus and dressed in 
character must avoid the use of cotton wool. Asbestos 
is laid down as the proper substitute both for wig, 
whiskers, and snowy decorations. 

The law was passed as the direct result of a most 
horrible accident at the town of Des Moines on December 
24th, 1906. A cotton wool costume caught fire and a 
ghastly panic ensued. A score of children fell headlong 
down a steep flight of stairs and several were killed or 
fatally injured. 

The Quebec legislature have recently amended the 
Public Holiday Act, and by the amendment have entirely 
prohibited the sale of ee in taverns on Christmas 
Day or upon New Year’s Day throughout the Province. 
Hotel bars will in future remain closed during the whole 
of these two festivals. 


Plum Pudding and Mistletoe Forbidden. 

In 1644 Parliament decreed that the 25th of December 
should be kept as a solemn fast. Plum puddings and 
mistletoe were utterly forbidden, and an army of long- 
faced Puritan spies were set to work to enforce this 
atrocious edict. 

They even went further. In 1647 we hear that an 
ordinary cattle market was held at Canterbury on 
Christmas Day, and an attempt was made to stop 
Christmas services in the cathedral. This cruel kill-joy 
order remained in forco for twelve miserable years, and 
it was not until King Charles II. came back to his own 
that Christmas once more returned to its former glories 
and happiness reigned. 

There still exist survivors of these miserable people 
whose natures are so narrow and cruel that they 
absolutely hate to see others enjoying themselves. At 
Bergen, in Norway, the authorities have recently passed 
a resolution restoring the old curfew, and forbidding 
all persons below the age of twenty-one to be upon the 
streets after nine at night. No relaxation is to be 
permitted cven on Christmas Day or on other festive 
occasions. 

The postal authoritics of the United States have done 
their best to solemnly strangle Santa Claus. According 
to an edict issued from headquarters at Washington, 
Santa Claus does not exist, and therefore all the letters 
written by small people to the Patron Saint of Christmas 
must be consigned unoroned to the Dead Letter office. 

This order came into force just before Christmas last. 
As it happened, a kindly Brooklyn lady had appointed 
herself the agent of Father Christmas, and had asked the 
postmaster of that city to hand over to her all the childish 

titions addressed to ‘‘ Santa Claus, care of Post Office, 


rooklyn.”* For complying with her request the 
Brooklyn postmaster was severely censured from 
Washington. He was told that he had violated the 


sanctity of the Seal, and had set a bad example tw the 
rest of the Service ! 


The Christmas Box Crime. 

The only piece of recent British legislation which has 
had a direct effect upon Christmas was the Anti-Corruption 
Bill a nearly three years ago. ll sorts of dismal 
prophecies were made when this Bill became law. It 
was said that to give a Christmas box would be a crime 
in the eye of the law, and that even tipping a porter 
would bring one within the risk of a heavy fine or 
imprisonment. 

‘ow that two Christmases have passed since the 
Prevention of Corruption Bill became law it is easy to see 
that the result has foeees good, not harmful. Secret com- 
missions have largely ceased, while the kindly Christmas 
box flourishes as well as ever. It is worth noticing that 
long before the Act came into being, many great London 
firms laid down the sternest restrictions against the secret 
Christmas box. 

The Army and Navy Stores, for instance, issued a 
declaration which all those desirous of doing business with 
the Society had to sign. The agreement laid down that 
the undersigned undertook never at any time to offer any 
commission, gratuity, or present or to lend money to any 
em of the Society or to wife or relative of any employe. 

arrod’s Stores had and have similar rules of tracing. 
Some years ago the wholesale traders of Norwich held a 
meeting at which it was resolved that no Christmas 
presents or gratuitics should be given to employés of 
customers, and the same steps have been taken at various 
times in other large towns, 
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These novel stories—each of which is complete in itself and can be read independently of the others—relate 
ths aiventures al a beautiful girl imbued with a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, and crime in 
orms, who, on coming into a small fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a single-handed 
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Lean a wie —n Biegler ribog bruiser epee. aie oapesimnes re pape i i he is 
. a phazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. S a 
fe Sir 1 a detective missionary and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


RACHEL COMES TO LONDON. 


Dovctas TERRACE was one of those blotchy, blistered, 
frmy London etreets that have seen many coats of paint, 

t have fallen on unwashed, undecorated days. Its emug, 
respectable inhabitants had long since migrated to 
Suburbia’s outer ring in search of shorter leases and 
purer air; and the present denizens were in the habit of 
standing at the front doora in their shirt sleeves and 
allowing their children to play in the plentiful mud of 
the way. 

Occasionally a woman, with arms wet from the wash- 
tub, would come to the pavement and scroam the names 
of her offspring, to be answered by small forms rising 
reluctantly from the mud-pies. A stream of invective 
wag invariably the reward of those answering to the 
roll-call. 

One lean, hollow-eyed mother had just seized a 
diminutive and un ngive offender of five summers, 
and was dragging it viciously down the street, screeching 
her rage at its noisy resistance. . 

“Stop that yellin’, will yer? Dy'ear? Stop it, I say. 
Stop it quick, or I'll fetch yer such a lip acrost the ‘ead 
as yer won't forget in a ‘urry. Dy'ear? Stop it!” <A 
sounding smack on the little head ‘ollowed, and relieved 
the spleen of the mother. 


Rachel Makes a Start. 


More frightful cries. More vicious slaps, each harder 
than the last, provoking a complete refusal of the child 
to walk, and it hung in the maternal EE; 

“Te yer don’t come on, I'll bash the life out of yer! 
Take that and . . .” 

A clap of thunder seemed to have burst in the woman's 


“And you take that!” cried a melodious, ringing 
voice, clear as a bell and vibrating with oF aye 

Mrs. Hawkins had received an astounding box on the 
ear just on ae Se he Roe ae 
onslaught. e eta A go the child, a 
turned a scared face and tingling ear in the direction of 
the voice, to behold an extremely beautiful, well-dreseed 

irl, robust and strong, with eyes aflame with virtuous 
Indigmation and face quivering with passion, standing in 
front of her, still threatening. This was the person who 
had committed the assault on Mrs, Hawkins. 

“How dare you strike a little child like that? You 
ought to be whipped. You're not fit to be trusted with 
the care of helpless things,” cried the girl. . 

“You ‘it me?” queried the outraged mother, in amaze- 
ment and fury, nekding her cheek. “You ‘it me?” 

The girl nodded, but did not quaver, and her cyes 

ierced holes in the drabbled woman's soul. Mrs. 
ewhine was not an instinctive brute. Her violence was 
more the result of irritation, culminating in violence ; and 
the child did not care very much. But the girl did. The 
little one stopped ite squalling suddenly to gaze at the 
pretty lady. . ; 

bs Who ate you, I'd like to know, and. what right ave 
you to come ‘itting me, eh? For two pins Id... 
A clenched fist and a eens al skeleton ag ag! was 
thrust close to the young y's nose, . aever 
flinched. Those fee brown eyes blazed brighter and 
wider, and the spirit of the crusader shone out with a 
one unusual SarOcesy | res promise of fine courage. 

: ear was stinging. 

“Tf my man was ‘ere,” blustered the mother weakly— 
“if my Joe was ‘’ere—” oe ' 

: “He would probably act as I did. That is, if he is a 
Athi 

“You t me?” . 

“Yes, and if you don’t take proper care of that child 
it will be taken away from you. 


When the Yule lor brightly burn3 
And in its pages quickly learns 


thrilling adventures. 


The woman snatched it up in defiant 


m. 

“* Nice sort of lady you are. Talkin’ to 
me! Take my child, would yer? I'd ke 
to see yer do it. Take my child, eh? Who 
are you, I'd like to know?” 

“TT am a woman, as you are, but I have 
a Sh 

“Oh, an’ I ain't none, I su ! 
T’'a like to know 'ow ee inow! I'd Uke to 
know what you'd do with six of ‘em, an 
one dead and buried last week, and one ill 
at ‘ome, and one lame, and this little ‘un 
always wanderin’ out when you're busy, 
and gettin’ run over, and won't come in 
when she’s called.” , 

The neighbours began to fill their door- 
ways all down the etreet, necks were cran- 
ing, and the high, shrill protests of the 
ou mother brought others of her 
class to her aid. The story of the affront 
provoked murmurs of sympathy, and the 
over-zealoug champion was suddenly over- 
come with girlish self-consciousness and 
confusion. 

“Ketch her one acrost the ‘ead, 
Martha!” advised another “‘lidy.” 

Retreat was the only ible course, 
: and Rachel turned on her heel with 
a parting thrust : 

“I know where you live, and I shan't Sango you. 

Replies floated on the breeze in unprin 
from a chorus of matrons, who raised their voices higher 
aa the distance between them and the child’s champion 


increased, 

But Rachel strode proudly on her way, satisfied that 
she had begun her mission in good earnest. 

She was from the country—from a vicarage, in fact, from 
a small provincial town that had provided abundant 
evidence of the frailty of human nature to make her 
worldly-wise. 

Her early life was epent in her father’s first parish in 
the East End of London, where she had seen enough 
misery and cruelty to satisfy most girls for a lifetime; 
and she had always burned to avenge the wickedness 
that was going on around her, and of which the law is 
powerlees to take cognisance. 


An Avenging Angel. 


She had often yearned for a man's strength to punish 
transgressors, for money to champion the cause of 
the woak. Such a littl money would often prevent great 
tragedies. And, oh, if she had only possessed it some- 
times ! 

Fortune had changed. Money was now hers. The 
death of her father, almost at the eame time as the decease 
of a rich cousin, left her mistress of a fortune and of her 
own life. The spirit of adventure was rampant in her 
veins, and with it the high-souled courage and enterprise 
of a pioneer. 

In London was the field for her work—no beaten track; 
it abounded in mysterious by-ways and unexplored corners 
where villainy trod. If she been a she would 
have been a discoverer of unknown lands; but, being a 
woman, she could only be an avenging angel, rash and 
ripe for any enterprise which touched her heart and 
promised balm to wounded. souls. 

Of couree, she was considered eccentric. All self- 
constituted champions are; all abnormal people who strike 
out to do good in untrodden ways aro looked at askance 
by the self-satisfied and indolent. 

Rachel had come to London alono at twenty-three, 
almost in secret, and was eettled in a nifortabla flat 
near Baker Street, with no clearly-defined plan, except 
that the pitiless streets of London, with their wolves and 
jackals, would provide material for a world of Charity 
and Adventure. 

Life lived under these new conditions would be full of 
thrilling investigations. Sherlock Holmes himeelf might 
env ie pone of her mo Wherever evil showed ite 
hydra-head, there would play the avenger—she @ 
woman. Nothing should stop her. 

This was the day of her arrival in London, and Mrs. 
Hawkins had crossed her path and felt the force of 
retribution in the shape of a box on the ear. Rachel's 
mission had begun. 


ADVENTURE NO. 1. 


“Jack the Pocket-ripper.” 


Racnet hurried home to her flot, a charming little 
corner tenement looking out on & garden where the green 
remained fresh, despite the emoke of London. The door 
was opened by a slim, pale girl of about her own " 
Thies was cousin Polly Findon, who shared her home life 

acted as companion and housekeeper. 

Polly had been leading a dreary existence as companion 
to an old lady when hel came to London on her 
mission and offered her a very comfortable income to look 
after their flat. No better arrangement could have been 
dovised, for the girls were devoted to one another, 


What good fiction ia. 
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often separated for long intervals; and thie prospect of 
oe together and working for a common Soa pleased 


Perhaps it was the 


retiring, timid, and, ¢ ed of all 
Rachel's fine schemes for the redress of evil, was rather 
frightened when her cousin nded definite plans, 


father’s old friend, Inspector Dewer, of Scotland Yard, 
with whom she had been in co nce. 
The flat was a five-roomed affair, with one large, bright, 


lessen labour, for they kept no servant and only hired a 


Economy was not the object, rather privacy and 
comfort; for Polly was never happier Asan when as 
d 


an apron and busy among her an prepari 
nice little French dinnere an A mich she pe 
ekill. Cooking and housework had become her hobby, 


singing lightly, she 6 about her an atmos; of 
cheerful home life. porn as 

When at last the time came for Rachel to make a real 
beginning, and she informed her friend that she was going 
out to catch a thief, Polly at once began to protest; but 
Rachel held up her finger warningly. 

“Not a word, or I shall discharge you. Your depart- 
ment is the home, mine the world outside. You must 
learn not to be astonished—that is, audibly—at anything 
I do. To-morrow I am going out hunting thieves.” 

“Thieves?” gasped Polly. ‘“ Humting thieves? What 
ee mean?” And her plain, pale little face flushed 


pink. 
“T am going to find the rascals who aaah ee 
luggage at railway-stations and bringing trouble an 
misery upon innocent servants. Did you read of that 
jewel-case stolen from the lady's maid, and the dismiasal 
of the innocent girl and her subsequent arrest?” 

In Quest of Luggage Thieves. 

Polly forgot all about household affairs, and sat down 
to listen while the champion of the oppreesed waxed 
eloquent for her benefit. She was an impressionable soul, 
and was quickly converted to her cousin’s way of thinking; 


indeed, few people could resist Rachel’s persuasive tongue. 
° e e e e 


On the morrow, true to her resolve, Rachel set out upon 
her first detective work. She walked from the flat to 
Marylebone Road, where she hailed a ‘bus for Padding- 
ton. Her full, red lips were hard set and drawn in, and 
her bright eyes observed everything. Her fellow- 
passengers came in for a searching detective scrutiny 
without any result, after which she looked out of the 
window, with thoughte far away. 

She was setting out on a most unpromising expedition, 
and Inspector Dewer would have laughed at the craziness 
of the enterprise. 

She had read in a morning paper that women were 
being robbed at the large London railway termini by a 
clever thief, or gang of thieves, who successfull avoided 
detection. Three different women had been rokbed-—ate 
of a valuable jewel-case belonging to her mistress, and 
two rich women of hand-bags containing money. 

As tho police were powerless, Rachel was going to take 
the matter in hand. A quixotic resolve inaly: yet that 
day's enterprise ended in a most exciting adventare. 
The Lady in the ‘Bus. 

Tho ‘bus was full at first, but ually emptied as it 
neared Paddington, till only and a rather well- 
dressed, fussy person, evidently a stranger to London by 
her questions to the conductor, remained. The lady 
jooked at her gold watch Bins bri! fearing that ehe 
re ee Be a eeceed tee wectanlliny y-explir 
minutes to spare. ex irritabilit; in- 
ing her anxiety to Rachel. mr ae 

‘So irritating to lose a train by minute and see it 
steaming out,” she observed. ‘One really can’t be 
certain of anything in the London traffic. tter have 
my cloak-room ticket ready. If the ‘bus stops just 
opposite the entrance I can manage it. I have to collect a 
parcel, You see. That may—— Oh, dear! Where's my 


She fumbled excitedly, but could not find it. With 
gathering alarm she made a wilder search, patting herself 
all over, and realising the truth at fast in i 
dismay. 

“My purso—oh, my purse! It's gone! Conductor, my 
purse is gone!” 

The conductor did not stop the “bus, but looked upon 
the floor with no great concern. She had already worried 
him with many questions common with provincials, and 
they had provoked his Cockney contempt. 

“Oh, doar, dear! My pocket is cut. Look!” 

“Ah, ma'am, you've run up against a pickpocket! "— 
this with self-satisfied conviction, as if he thought himself 
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justified up to the hilt in hie previous contempt for a 


oy visitor. 
‘he lady was loud in her protests, and Rachel went 
ink with vexation to think that here was she on a 
Reiiile quest for rascality, and the idea of a pickpocket 
had never occurred to her. A crime had been committed 
under her very eyes. 
“Did die iets contain much money?” she asked. 
“Fortunately, no—only s few shillings; but, what is 
more important, it contained my cloak-room ticket and 
my return half to Bristol. Oh, dear, dear, whatever 
shall I do? Conductor, stop the 'bus—estop the ’bus!”’ 
“It ain't Sny good stopping the "bus, madam, unless 
you're goin’ back. Who was it sat aside you?” 
“T really can’t say—whether it was the young man— 
or the old man—or the widow weman. People change 


about so.” 

you must remember,” growled the man rather 
insolently. “’Tain’t natural as you ehould forget who 
was sittin’ next to you!” . 

“TI don’t see why you should expect her to notice,” 
interposed Rachel, reeentful of the man’s manner. “I’m 
sure I couldn't tell. One looks at the people opposite 
and sometimes fails to see the person at one’s side.” 

“Stop the ’bus, conductor! I must get back,” repeated 
the flurried lady, almcet in tears. 

The man pulled the bell, and seemed a little more 
inclined to be sympathetic. Rachel was only too glad 
ahe had sat upon the other side in the far corner, and 
could not come under euspicion. It was not until 
Paddington Station was reached, and she got out, that 
her wite began to work. 

What would Sherlock Holmes have done in such a case? 
she pondered, and stood still. 

lady’s purse contained only a few shillings. The 
stealer would c. disappointed. It also contained a cloak- 
room ticket; that might be useful. Paddington cloak- 
room ! 

In a flash of inspiration she saw a ible means of 
identifying the thief. He might be bold enough to use 
that cloak-room ticket. 

She was inclined to think that the thicf wae a tall, 
distinguished ‘‘ swell” in the ‘bus, whom she now remem- 
bered to have seen reading a copy of the Dairy Express 
spread out wide over his knees, interfering with the bulky 
lady’s vision. If he found that ticket in the purse, he 
ae a to get possession of his victim’s luggage—a haul 


To the cloak-room Rachel hurried. Alas! there were 
two; but she discovered that by standing at the end of 
departure platform No. 1 ehe could keep an eye on both 
from a distance. 

Fartive and Sly. 

She had scarcely taken up her position before oa 
dark, flashy-looking man came dashing up to the cloak- 
Toom on the “arrival”’ eide. Hoe had bach smarter than 
Rachel in divining where the parcel would be found—on 
the side where the passenger had arrived from Bristol, 
not on No. 1. 

Her heart beat fast. She wanted to cry out “Si 
thief!” and seize him on the spot. Guilt was written all 
over him. His glance was furtive and sly. He pretended 
fo take no notice of the office at first, and then, when no 
‘woman was to be seen nearer than Rachel, made & quick 
rush for the counter, as though in a frightful ws 
Rachel wae soon at hie side, and for appearance sake 
took out her purse and began sceking an imaginary ticket 
in order to come quite close, 

The man received the parcel, and she was just about to 
denounce him, when the folly of her action checked her. 
What if it were a mere coincidence? The man had dis- 
mounted at the other side of the station. He was per- 
haps going by train. The parcel he claimed wae really 
his, and he might be as innocent of the theft of the purse 
as herself. Besicles, he did not look at all like a needy, 
suspicious person. 

is eyes were all over the place. He looked Rachel up 
and down, saw her purse—a handsome Russian leather 
affair with many compartments—in which he caught the 
an ag gold. He wae intent upon his cel, but a 
le containing a ehabby mackintosh an umbrella 

was all that the porter produced. An exclamation of 

i escaped the man, and he cried: out hurriedly : 

Ah, never mind—never mind! I won't take the 
things yet; I’ve some time to wait,” and strode away to a 
convenient distance, evidently watching L 

She paced leisurely up ant down, as if waiting for a 
train, still carrying her purse in her hand, and 
eventually putting it ostentatiously in her pocket. 

“If he’s a thief, I may trap him. He has noticed my 
purse. I saw his eyes glisten, the rascal!” 

The man adopted a lounging manner now, and, with 
hands in the side pockets of his overcoat, shadowed 
Rachel, who pretended to be utterly unconscious of his 
existence. He had not noticed her in the far corner of 
the bus. 

At Close Quarters. 

She purchased a magazine, and seated herself upon one 
of the wide yellow benches. The book seemed to ip mea 
her, for she paid no heed to tho thief, who dropped down 
beside her. Others sauntered oP and sat down, and a 
woman with a bundle compelled Rachel to move nearer 


to the mas oy criminal, 

He produced from his pocket a Datty Express and 
spread its ample sheete out wide, until they almost 
touched her. was quite sure now that he meant to 
go for her pocket, and decided to allow him the privilege 
of being caught red-handed. 

The experiment was novel, and she could not control 
the thumping of her heart, which sent the blood racing to 
her cheeks. Though desiring to etay etill, she jumped 

and looked at the clock anxiouely. The thief, 
apparently disappointed, remain! indolently where he 
was, expecting her to depart. She only sed the book- 
stall, and at a convenient doorway took out her purse 
and looked inside to see how much money there was. 

Only three pounds ten, the key of her flat, some needle- 


work aide, and some crumpled receipts. The pocket con- 
tained, besides the purse, a very small handkerchief and 
@ neat coil of etring carefully eaved froth a parcel. . 

Away from the mIbene presence of the creeping thief 
Rachel's wite began to work. She mastered her fear and 
codgled her brains for some plan by which she could be 
quite certain of catching him red-handed. If only she 
could let him really take her purse, and make sure of the 
moment of ite extraction from her pocket—— 

An inspiration ! 

The coil of string could be used to tie it to her dress. 

No, that was not quite practical; yet it would be a 
quaint and triumphant situation if she could manage that, 
at the actual moment of denouncement, the purse did not 

out of his hand into that of any confederate—she 
a po of such things—or be thrown on to the line, or 
vanish utterly. : 

In the purse was a needlework stiletto, and with this 
she bored a hole in the leather, through which she passed 
the string, making a good big knot at the end. This done, 
she replaced the purse in her pocket, attaching the loose 
end of he string to her belt. . 

This was excellent. Her elbow could cover the string, 
and the moment the man attempted to move away with 
the prize she would feel the tug, and seize him. 

It was a courageous thing for a girl to do, but she was 
game, and itively boiled with Spee, ae against the 
mean vance, who had already plundered one helpless 
woman that morning. 

Watching and Waiting. 

She returned with her magazine to her old position on 
the seat, and sat beside him. His interest revived. He 
shifted, not very near, but near enough to move closer 
when an extra person came upon the well-patronised seat, 
which now was occupied by four others besides herself—an 
old woman with a basket, a man who looked like a farmer 
or horse-dealer, a young girl, and a red-faced, ordinary 
middle-class man, who might have been a commercial 
traveller w of railways, for he dozed with his arms 
folded upon his breast and his chin sunk in his waistcoat. 

The busy throng paesed to and fro; trains came in and 
lumbered out again with their human freight. 

The copy of the Dairy ExpPRESS was once more 
spread inconveniently wide, and Rachel when not im- 
mersed in her magazine was craning her neck to look at 
the clock, in the opposite direction to the man at her 
side, as though unconscious of his presence. 

She waited, tense and alert, for the tug at her belt. 

The thief was uneasy. He folded his paper noisily 
with one hand, the other apparently buried in his over- 
coat pocket. He stood up, and there was the faintest 
pull on the string. It was very neatly done. 

Rachel rose now, thereby giving him more latitude of 
movement. He stepped away, and dragged her with him, 
much to his astonishment, 

She seized him now, clutching him by the lapels of his 
coat. “You thief! You've got my purse!” 

He went white to the lips and locked round wildly. 

“Here . . . leave me alone. . . . Take it!” 
He thrust it back into her hand, and her fingers closed 
over the leather. That freed him, and he hurried away; 
but she rushed after and seized him once more. 

“Stop him! He’sa thief! He picked my pocket!” 

People coming in the other direction cut off the man’s 
attempted retreat and crowded round with surprisi 
suddenness. Thore on the seat just vacated got up an 
came round inquisitively, forming a complete ring. 


“What's up!” asked a sharp-looking coun F 
a Rachel had also seized in her frantic on age 

The thief saw that he was in a tight place, and showed 
wonderfully desperate courage and resource. His smart 
appearance helped him in the gamo of bluff to which he 
resorted with staggering suddenness. 


Turning the Tables. 


“This woman hae stolen my purse,” he cried, drawing 
himself up with mock dignity and pointing an accusing 
finger at Rachel, “T want to give in charge. How 
dare you, woman—how dare you? If I can find a 
constable——’* 

She gasped with astonishment at the audacity of it, 
and for a moment was speechless with astonishment and 


anger. 

“Where’s the purse, gal?” demanded the countryman 
aes . “Give it up.” 
leit false!’’ she panted, trembling with momentary 

“TI tell you she’s got it. It’s in her pocket—in that 
pocket there. I saw her slip it in. It’s a red leather 
one. on plies pe I don't hacen a te you, 
woman. If you'll only give it up quickly I'll let a 

“Give it up, gal,” he ponte urged’, mista! ig ber 

for guilt Ss Saaw ail 

6 purse | certainly n slipped out of sight to 
free her hands; the sudden accusation unnerved her, and 
for the moment she was uncertain where it really was. 

“Give her in charge,” cried the old woman with the 
basket, thrusting herself forward. “I see her eittin’ up 
oe : Tent close ehe was. Give il charge, 

! ight have been my pursze. I was 
sittin’ ties otfier eide of her. Gis ken in Y oe 
brazen hussy! Look at her clothes, too! My word, a 
pretty beauty pickin’ pockets!” 

“Oh, let her go, if she denies it!” replied the man 
grandly, with a wave of his hand, and facing about. “I 
want no fuss. I'd rather lose the purse than row with a 
woman of this class in a public place.” 

“No, no,” cried Rachel, seizing him once more. “He's 
trying ae Hold him! Stop him!” 

A station official now came up, having heard the alterca. 
tion from the outside of the crowd, and pushed his way 
forward with authority. 

“Now, then, young woman, what's this? If you've got 
the gentleman’s purse, hand it over. You'll have to, any- 
way. Where's the police inspector?” 

“I’ve no wish to charge her. Let her go. Out of the 
way, please.” 


“You must charge her, sir; it’s your duty. Now, then, 
miss, if you've got the purse, hand it over. No, eir; 
don't go. I must ask you to ways if yon please.” 

The ring of people thick and closed them in 
securely. 

“T have a purse certainly, but it is my own. He tried 
to steal it, but I ad it back, and now he accuses me! 
The scoundrel! I knew he was picking my pocket. I 

t him, and made him give it up.” 

“If the lady aed Pe she will no doubt produce it 
and let us eee it,” said a gentle voice behind. The sleepy 
commercial traveller had awakened, and was standing 
close beside the thief. . 

“Here's the purse, and it’s mine—mine!” cried Rachcl, 
producing it, and forgetting all about the string. 

“TI told you so,” cried the thief. ‘‘ She’s got it. That's 
mine. Did you ever see a woman with a purse like that? 
It’s a man’s, and I can tell you what's in it—a latch-key, 
three sovereigns in gold, and some emall change.” 

“Open it, miss, please!’ demanded the staticn 
inspector with authority. 

By this time a dense crowd had assembled, and the 
thief, who longed to away, dared not break throuch. 
He was realy to bluff it out until Rachel was arrested, 
then make a bolt. 

“This purse is mine, I tell you!” cried the girl, now 
almost in tears, but vibrating with indignation. “The 
key is mine, the gold is mine! He saw what the purse 
contained at tho parcel-office when I held it open.” 

“It’s a gentleman’s purse, miss, and I'm afraid you'll 
have to come along to the station-master.” 

“Does he mean to suggest that I took it from his 
pocket?” demanded Rachel, stupefied, growing 
whiter in her anger. “If so, how does he account for 
the knot inside the ge and this piece of string, which 
attaches it to my belt? If I had just stolen it from his 
pocket, could I attach it to my belt in a flash? Would it 
be threaded and tied to me with string? That was why 
ho couldn’t get away with it and gave it up.” 


Rachel Wins. 

The thief’s eyes looked everywhere but at the inspector, 
who stared hard and unwaveringly, awaiting further 
explanation. 

“The lady is evidently speaking the truth,” said a man 
in the crowd. “She's proved it. Give the man in 

ange.” 

“Yes; if it hadn’t been for the string he'd have had it 
right enough, and been off, too, before ehe could say Jack 
Robinson,”’ observed the red-faced man. “I saw the 
whole thing. I wasn’t asleep.” 

“ Here what are you doing?” gasped 


“Come along—no nonsense! I’m ie et Rong er 
Dewer. I know this lady well; she is Miss ‘hel 
Ransom, but she doesn’t recognise me without my 
moustache. And I know you, too, my fine fellow. You're 
flashy Weston—Jack the Pocket-ri So, now we all 
know each other, step out. I'll obli with a lift in 
a cab; and if you'll come along too, Mins Ransom, we'll 
eoon settle everything.” 

Rachel assented with alacrity. 

e e 2 e e 

“T’'ve begun in earnest, Polly—I’ve begun,” cried 
Rachel an hour jater, when she burst into the flat, flushed 
with triumph and with her fine eyes flashing exultantly. 
“T’ve night a thief, and a dangerous one, too—Jack the 
Pocket-ripper. He's now in the cells.” 

“Tell me about it—tell me from the very beginning,” 
demanded Polly, dropping into a chair, with her duster 
clenched in her thin little hands and her eyes wide with 
eariosity. “ Regin at the very beginning and tell me all. 
Ite wonderful!” 


(Next week : A Matrimonial Swindle.) 
$3 9 


TALKING SHOP. 

Tuey had been talking at the rate of fully eightcen to the 
dozen, those two fair young damsels, and the subject of 
their conversation was, of course, the wise and witty 
sayings, the charms of manner, and the other admirable 
traits of character possessed by their respective sweet- 
hearts. 

“ Don’t you like to have anybody talk shop when they 
come to sce you?” gurgled Mary. 

“Indeed I do. Who's been talking shop to you?” 

“Oh, Charlie, of course! He’s a tram-conductor, you 
know, and nearly every time he comes to see me he goes on 
with his shop-talk.” 

“What does he say ?™ 

“* Sit closer, please !”* 


—_——> > o-—2 
BROKEN DAWN. 


Au, the audience held their breath and simply 
thr-r-r-rilled as Jack Braveboy, the hero, killed the last 
of the savages. He stageweredl about ; he almost fainted 
with loss of blood. 

Then he gazed about him, and suddenly his voice rang 
out with hope: pa 

“See!” he cried. ‘The dawn breaks bright upon 
yon topmost heights!” 

The stage remained in darkness. 

“See!” he yelled again. ‘The dawn breaks bright 
upon yon topmost heights!” 

Still darkness reign 

“The dawn! the dawn!” he screamed, raging about 
the stage. ‘It breaks! The dawn!” 

A head popped over the mountain top: 

“Old eh guv’nor!” said the head. “Don’t be in 
such a ’urry! Someone's bin an’ turned the gas off!” 


A tale of the war that ie coming! A thrilling sea drama— The Commerce Destroyer’"’—appears in the Double 
Xmas Number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE-—on sale now. 
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A NEW GAME FOR CHRISTMAS. ) 


HOW TO PLAY THE NEW GAME. 


First of all, cut out the map and paste it on a sheet DES 
of cardboard, Then cut out the two little flags at the 
foot of the page and fasten them on to a pin. We are 
cow ready to begin, 

The object of the game is to fly from London to the 
black portion at the top of the map marked Destination. 

There are th-ee players in this game ; they are the two 
who take the flags mentioned and an invisible player, 
whom we call “The Elements,” that is, the winds and 
the storms, 

Now take a dice box containing two 
dice, and let the player with Flag A 
throw. We will say he throws five, 


SPECIAL RULES. 


1,—All moves, other than penalties, must be forward 
moves, either straight forward or in a slanting direction, 
No move must be horizontal. 

2,—All backward moves must be straight backward only. | 

3.—On moving into a square containing two penalties, 
&@ mountain and a river, for instance, the smaller penalty 
only need be taken, 

4.—If a penalty take a player right down to the sea, 
he only moves down to the last square on the map, Mouths 
of rivers must, however, be jumped orer, 


5.—If a penalty or a throw by “The Elements" take a 
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There are twenty complete stories in the Christmas NOVEL MAGAZINE. price fourpence. Each one is brilliant. 
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the Coliseum at the record salary for 
a child of £100 a week, and who ts 
returring this Christmas at the same 

, The Queen of the Fatries,” 
as eke is called, relates the strange stor 


phy visit ip Pe of ee eae 
acknowledge 


In this story, specially told for ; a 
™ Pearson's Weekly” by little Elise 7 an 
Craven, the wonderful ten-year-old child 
actress, who appeared last wirter at ; 


v8 heard. Little 
Elise Craven, however, says that she knows she went there 
because of something which happened to her there which Sir 
William Treloar, ex-Lord Mayor of London, said, “ must have 
been true”) 


Wan first I heard that I was to receive the simply wonder- 
fol, amazingly-wonderful, ef for a little girl, of £100 a 
week, I was so excited making plans as to how I should spend 
the money that I confess that, if it had not been for my parents, 
on several occasions I should have forgotten about 
rehearsals. 

You see, before I ever went on the wing, my pocket-money 
had not been too big—I generally found it too small to bu 
even half the things that I thought I wanted—so that, 
suppose, quite naturally, I kept on writing down ‘‘ thing after 

ig” that I intended to buy with some of this wonderful 
£100 a week, until at last the list became so long that I 
was afraid there would not be room to get all the things in 
the house when I had bought them. 

Funnily enough, however, although at first I felt as happy 
as could be in mapping out plans as to how I should spend 
my share of the £100, yet, after a few days, I got rather tired 
of doing so, for, at last, I could seem to think of nothing 
else that even the richest little girl in the world could possibly 
want, for herself or her parents. 

But one day—it was the afternoon after my third appearance 

' as Queen of the Fairies 
—a voice seemed to 
whisper in my ear as I 
sat in the comfortable 
chair in my dressing- 
room, just leaning 
back among the 
pillows and _ resting 
awhile before going 
out to tea: 

“ Are yqu going to 
spend all the pocket- 
money on yourself ? 
Aren't you going to 

| give anything away 
; to other children who 
are very, very r 
indeed, perhaps yea 
starving ? Aren't you 
going to help others 
who want help, oh, 
- é so badly?” 

\ 8 My dresser had left 
” - the room for a minute, 
de a wy, 7 geherwine I am sure 3 

hen FF 2 a 0 ave accus' 

= 

wr“, her of speaking to me 
TK RPD in this way, iG the 


volce sounded so distinct in my ear that I almost fancied I 
could feel the breath of the speaker gently brush across 
my cheek. But no, there was noone inthe room! It must 
have been my fancy, of course. 

Still, all the same, that voice had certainly impressed me, 
for I answered half to myself, half aloud: ‘* Of course, I am 
going to help cthers. Of course Tam. But I haven’t had 
time to do anything for anybody else yet. When I get the 
chance I shall do so at once.’ 

After I had said this, for some strange reason, I felt ever 
so much happicr, and I even hurried with my dressing so 
that I could go out in the street and see if, on my way to the 
tea-rooms, I could not mcet someone whom I could help. 

“Two letters for you, missie,” said the stage-door com- 
missionaire as I left the theatre. 

I turned around to take them, as he poked his head out of 
his funny little box, which always reminded mo of a rabbit 
hutch, and, as I eagerly opened them to see what they con- 
tained, I bumpcd up against a ri little boy who looked 
about seven—he was so thin, face was so pinched— 
though he told me he was fourteen. 

a Fiease, miss, I’ve been waiting till you a’come out of the 
theatre,” he said, “ becos I knew yow wouldn’t forget to bring 
the shilling with you to-day that you promised yesterday, 
and,” he added wistfully, “I’ve only earned twopence all 
day, miss, through ’olding ’orses ’eads—times is bad you see, 
miss, and even the poor can’t ’elp each otler 2s much as they 
try to when times is better.” 

“I’m so sorry,” I said hurriedly, for I didn’t want the 
stage door-keepcer to hear, “* but I had forgotten it.” 

I thought for a moment that I saw tears como into that 
boy’seycs. But, of course, I must have been wrong, for boys 
of fourtcen don’t cry just because someone has forgotten to 
bring them a shilling, however poor they may be. 

*“T don’t want it for myself, missie,” he said, “ but father 
and mother’s out o’ work, and me sister's ill, it’s mighty cold 
too—and we've no moncy to buy coal.” 

“T’ll bring it to-morrow without fail,” I eaid, as I wanted 
to get away, because a crowd was collecting, “ Come here at 
the same time.” 

When I got home after the theatre that night, and was ju:t 
dozing off, I was oer | awakencd again by a voice which 
whispered in my ear: ‘* You have forgotten to do something 
to help othcrs twice—it was your promise, you remember— 
{f you forget again you'll have to come with me to be cured in 
the Land of Broken Promises.” 

I yawned. Bother that voice—it never came to say nice 
things to me like other people—it seemed to be made on 

urpose to be disagreeable to me—bother it, and bother the 
d of Broken Promises, : 
* 


4 voice seemed to 
whisper inmy ear, —_____»’ 


= 
| 
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When I arrived at the theatre the next afternoon, for some 


A short story by Napoleon Bonaparte—"“ The Veiled Prophet "— 
Secure a copy of this splendid Christmas Number 


A Christmas Fairy Story for a 
Children. 
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strange reason or other there seemed more for me to do than 
ever. [ had to try over some new steps in adance. Then two 
ladies were waiting to see me. Three people wanted my 
autograph. The dressmaker was there to fit me for a new 
dress in the second act, and the stage-manager wanted to see 
me to suggest another entrance. 

No wonder, therefore, that I forgot the shilling, and a 
warm shawl, which I have forgotten to tell you about—that I 
had promised to give to that little boy who, sure enough, was 
waitog for me with his nose almost glued right up against 
the stage-door, as I came out after the matinée. 

I promised, however, to ES things right by offering to 
give the little boy two shillings the next afternoon. ut 
although the little chap was very teful he said, as he drew 
me on one side, “‘ 1t’s mortal cold, miss, without a fire—and 
my sister has been 80 looking forrard to the cakes I was going 
to buy out of the change from the coal and wood.” 

This struck me as rather ungrateful, I must confess, for 
really, if you come to think about it, there was no reason 
why I should have given that little boy spy ming s all— 
was there? I went away, therefore, rather in a huff, but, 
all the same, I couldn’t help thinking, while I was at tea,about 
that empty bare room with no fire, and four human beings 
huddled up against each other for warmth. 

This thought made me rather miserable, so I returned to the 
theatre earlier that evening than usual, for my dressing-room, 
when the stove was alight, was just the cosiest, snuggest 
Uttle den you could possibly imagine. 

“Tt does look nice,” I thought to myself as I threw my 
Chinchilla coat on to a chair, took off my boots, slipped my 
toes into a pair of fur-lined slippers, and settled my in my 
armchair to wait until my dresser arrived. 

I picked up a book. It was a lovely book full of pictures 
and fairies, and all sorts of beautiful things; and in a very few 
minutes I had forgotten all about theatres and dresses. 

Just in the middle of a story which I was enjoying ever 80 
much, however, # voice whispered to me: “I told you that 
ff you forgot to keep your promise to that poor little boy 

esterday, you would have to come with me to the Land of 
roken mises, to the land where all who break promises 
have to go sooner or later.” 


I threw down my book of a sudden. Yes, it was true— 


my dreesing-room, my dressing-table, with ite shiny silver 


things, my Chinchilla coat which had hung on the arm of a 


chair in the corner nearest the door, my shoes, my stockings, 
the theatre, everything had vanished. 
I was alone. 
And it was, oh, so dark | ¥ 
For a time I groped my way through the darkness. Not 9 
glimmer of light could I see anywhere ; though, from time to 


time, I heard voices muttering to themselves, “ If only I get 


out of this horrible gloom alive I promise, I promise, I pro 
I will do better in future. I will never disappoint people 
again. I will k every promise, too, that I made before I 


came to this horrible land. I won’t ask to be allowed to start 


afresh.” 

Suddenly I stopped. A voice, the same voice that I had 
heard in my dressing-room at the theatre, whispered in my 
ear: “ Will you help me? I want you to help me to my 
home. I cay live a mile from here.” 

“ Of course I will,” I replied, ‘‘ but I can’t see you.” 

“You will be able to recognise me all in good time,” the 
voice replied. 

I said nothing, because I was afraid of the darkness; afraid, 
too, that the voice was only a trap to lead me on to some land 
even more unpleasant, more horrible, if possible, than the 
Land of Broken Promises. 

But I was wrong. I had scarcely walked half a dozen steps 
when suddenly I Toand mysclf emerging from the gloom into 
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just the most wonderfully-beautiful 

< garden you have ever seen in your 

life. It was full of most gorgeous 

-4ua flowers and fruit trees laden 

* with luscious fruit. The birds were 

singing es if it wero springtime, 

an ere and there down the 

paths trooped rows and rows of 

children, the most beautiful children 
I have ever seen. 

I was just thinking of going up to 
some of them to ask them to play 
with me, and to tell me all about this wonderful country, 
when a voice whispered at my elbow, “ Here I am, miss, 
will you help me home, you know you promised to?” 

“ Of course I will,” I said, as I looked down at the ugliest 
little cripple you have ever seen in your life—he was simply 
too hideous for words, with his thin, misshapen limbs, puckered 
up face, and tiny eyes like gimlet holes. “* Of course I will, 
with the greatest of pleasure—of course I will help you home.” 
—and I bent down and took his arm which was not leaning on 
a crutch in mine, and started off in the direction he pointed. 

We had not gone more than thirty or forty yards, however, 
when the sweetest little boy I'd ever seen, even in a dream, 
sidled up to me. “ You're a stranger here,” he said, “‘ come 
with me and I will show you what a beautiful land it is.” 

I looked at the cripple, whoclutched at my arm,as thelittle 
boy came up, with a grip so firm that he almost hurt me, and 
though he did not speak, his actions seemed to express moro 
clearly than words that he was trying to say: “ Don’t leave 
me. Everyone promises to help me, but no one does.” Then 
I turned to the little boy whose eyes were sparkling over with 
the joy of life. It would be great fun to go with him. It 
would be miserable to walk a whole mile with a cripple hanging 
on one’s arm. 

So I dropped the — hand, which was resting in 
mine, and hurried off with my new friend. I had not walked 
two steps before the beautiful garden vanished. It dis- 
appeared so suddenly that it might have been snuffed out 
by an extinguisher like a burning candle. Everything was 
dark again. Yes, I was back in that horrible gloom with those 
mysterious whispering voices, but this time, to my surprise, 
I, too, was whispering. And horrors! Under my right 
arm was a crutch. I was dnying ; 
and hobbling just like an ol ’ 
woman of ninety. 

I didn’t want to say it a bit. 
But suddenly I found myself whis- 
pering in somebody’s ear, ‘ Will 
you help me? I want you to help 
me to my home. I only live a 
mile from here.” = 

A voice promised {t would, 
but when we came tothe 
beautiful garden the owner of the 
voice behaved just as I had myself 
behaved yesterday when I broke 
my promise to = | the cripple 
home because I had an offer to 
do something which I thought 
would amuse me more. 

And day after oay the same 
thing happened. I, the Queen of 
the Fairies, who used to dance 
and receive the applause of crowded 
houses at every performance, was 
now acripple in the Land of Broken Promises. But no ono 
would help me home for more than a few yards if they found 
they had something better to do. 

ne day, however, in response to my usual request to be 
helped home, the voice said to me in the gloom before we 
reached the garden which led to my home, *“ Yes, of course 
I will help you home as far as I can—and all the way home 
if you are a cripple.” 

When we reached the garden and I could see who had been 
doen to me, I noticed that the owncr of the voice was, 
like myself, a cripple—only even more disabled than I was. 

Strangely enough, too, when the other children playing in 
the garden saw us hobble off together leaning painfully up 
against each other, and now and again stopping to get our 
breath, they made no attempt to dissuade my newly-found 
fricnd from helping me on my journey. 

‘“* You have to appear at the theatre before you go home, 
don’t you ?” replicd my companion, as he led me off by a side 
turning, “ the theatre is over there.” - 

“ But it’s no use my poing to the theatre now, I’m a cripple, 
I can’t dance,” and I was just going to burst into tears 
when my newly-found friend touched me on the arm and said : 
“You were a cripple because you broke your promise to 
others poorer than yourself.” 

“ But why am I not a cripple now, then?” I asked, as I 
looked around for my crutch, which had suddenly vanished. 

‘** Because to make up for their affliction to some small 
extent, to every cripple in life is given the power of curing one 
other cripple.. But remember, little Queen of the Fairics,” 
my ugly, misshapen companion added, as he looked up into 
my face, “a cripple cannot cure another cripple unless he or 
she has tried to do something to help others. . Two days ago, 
had 7 been a snp I could have done nothing for you.” 

sf know why,” I replied, eager to acknowledge my own 
shortcomings, “ you couldn’t have cured me then because 
I promised to help that little boy at the stage-door—and never 
kept my promise.” 

* Yes, that’s why,” replied my companion, whose face now 
was transfigured with happiness and sunshine. 

* Oh, do tell me more——” 

* * * * * * * 

Tell gonmare about what ? ”’ said my dresser suddenly, a8 
she hurried into the room. But I said nothing in reply. 

Indeed, until now I have never told a single soul, not even 
my fathcr or mother, about my visit to the Land of Broken 
Promises. But now you at any rate, know the secret why 
cripples are always thoughtful of the’ welfare and happiness 
of others. I asked Sir William Treloar, who, as all the 
world knows, is the kindest man in the world to cripples, 
whether he thought my little dream was true ? 

This much at least was true,” he replied, “ that those who 


bring sunshine into the lives of others cannot keep it from 
themselves.” 


Not a glimmer of light could 
I sce anywhere, 
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one of those chosen: He acts: Either he sends a pressing 
letter or he sends a telegram to the’ right honourable 
gentleman, urging the claims of his own institution: 

A downright good hospital secretary is a clever stage- 
manager. 

He gets on the right side of the Press, and he 
knows when to say a thing and how to say it: He must 
be able to write polite and diplomatic letters by the score, 
as well as how to address a drawing-room meeting or 
reprimand a defaulting junior clerk: 

Advertisement writing is a very important part of a 
hospital secretary's duties. So much depends upon the 
right touch of pathos or tenderness being put down: An 
advertisement should be deft and well-timed ; the mero 


of 


A Secretary, of Seventeen Years’ Experience, Reveals 
some Interesting Facts. 


PERFECT PEACE. 

Tue shivering carollers had just selected a pitch bencath 
a lamp in a back-street, when a small boy emerged from 
a house opposite and beckoned mysteriously to their 
leader. 

“Mother says you're to sing something loud,” he 
whispered. ‘That bit about ‘ Peace on earth * will do 
fine! She don’t want no others, Just yougo on hollering 
‘ Peace on earth.’ 

For ten minutes the willing minstrels yelled their 

a copper 


loudest. Then a little woman, armed wit 
“Thanks |? she said, handing the collector threepence. 


Hosprirat secretaries are commonly supposed to be 
quiet gentlemen who dress soberly and who have 
ordinary intelligence and a good deal of piety. 

I do not wish to contradict the common supposition, 
but I may perhaps be able to offer a few new lighta upon 
a very responsible calling: As one who has had seventeen 

ars’ experience, my testimony may not be altogether 
without interest for the general reader: 

There are hospital secretaries and hospital secretarics. 
I do not wish to write of the little man who is the secretary 
of the small provincial hospital, but of the man who is 
the secretary of a big London hospital, where the annual 

diture is anything between £30,000 and £50,000. 
Think of the figures named ; they are important, 


When Rich People Die. 

A great many special funds are raised from time to 
time: It may be that £60,000 are needed to save aworld- 
famous picture, or £10,000 are necessary to establish o 
fund for some most deserving object. 

That is all very well; but think of the tax, the burden 
of raising, year after year, the sum of £30,000 to £50,000. 
The feat is not accomplished by kindness or by faith, it is 
raised by enterprise and work and skill. 

If a really wide-awake hospital secretary reads in his 
daily newspaper that a certain wealthy man has died, 
and that he has left so much money to be divided among 
charitable institutions, what does he do ? 

He does not sit down and await developments: Oh 
dear no! He finds out from Somerset House who are the 
executors of the will of the deceased and he writes to them, 
or he calls upon them, and he presses upon them the 
claims of the institution of which he happens to be the 
secretary. Many a big haul has been made in that 


so far as advertisement goes in these days. 


must exercise, or cause to 


dealings with smaller men: Much contrac 


and bo for a sharo of the ‘ damages 
particular institution ! 


Monotony Never Troubles Him. 


aily newspapers, giving tho full name of 
and so making the charitable public, 
in the street, familiar with it: 

The work of a hospital secretary is 
monotonous: He never knows what is go 


daily post-bag- It may 
contain a £1,000 cheque, 


subscriber: 

Getting money from the public for charit 
fishing. There seems to be 
it: Some secretaries appear 
fortunate, while others, who un 


way. 
Ut a hospital secretary who knows his business hears that 
hard, are just as unfortunate: O 


a Cabinet Minister has decided to distribute £1,000 or 
more among charities, he does not sit in his office and 


only think about it and hope that his hospital may be | the good or the ill fortune: 
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Vagrants, . 
can't works, won 
works, and homeless 


spend Christmas in 


4 the streets. oé 


The majority of Britishers, 
of course, spend their Christ- 
mas at home. 


y’s 
newspapers, a 
baker, 3 pr eparing sane 
pred oN bread there are 

25,000 
on Ghlgtanstay 
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Nearly 700,000 spend 
Christmas in ork 
houses and casual 
wards. The latter are 
not got however, 
at the festive season, 
forwaifs and straysare 
not treatcd so well as 
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Soldiers in 
barracks and 
serving 
abroad num- 
ber about 


About 50,000 

policemen 

on duty at least 

part of Christ- 
mas Day. 
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at Christmas time that a fea 
the NOVEL MAG. for a 


"Tia true indeed 
But what can beat 


recital of bald and practical facts is not always enough, 


Then in the purchase of eipples the hospital secrotary 

exercised, the greatest 
possible care and economy. If necessary the secretary 
must approach wholesale traders, rather than have 


for the hospitals is done nowadays, and one or two of the 
large West-end firms have “ hospital departments.” 
Not so long ago a distinguished Cabinet Minister won 
a famous law-case and was awarded a sum of money 
which his counsel stated it was his client’s intention to 
sae to some charitable object: To my own certain 
nowledge at lcast one London hospital secreta: 
a telegram of congratulation to the Cabinet 


A hospital secretary should be up to all sorts of dodges 
for attracting public attention and interest. It pays to 
get a large number of little newsy paragraphs into the 


as well as the man 


next, and he never knows what will be the contents of his 
be that ono of his letters will 


contains # stern criticism from a half-guinea annual 


good deal of “ luck ” about 
to bo quite unaccountably 
asin work very 

course, the worthiness 
of the cause has its effect, but that does not always explain 
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saucepan, ap upon the scene. 

“That ‘Peace on earth? ’as done it beautiful! My ol’ 
man went to fetch the turkey ’e won in a raffle to-night, 
an‘ comin’ omo, ’e made onc or two calls and lorst it ; so 
I’ve jest been a-teachin’ ’im to be more careful, an’ I 
didn’t want none o' the neighbours to interfere when ’e 
*ollered out.” 

—_— to 


A CERTAIN professor, who was a remarkably fine, well- 
built man, was staying at a village some time ago. Ho 
happened to pass two men carting flour, and overheard 
this conversation : 

“ Say, Bill, who’s that ?” 3 

i That’s the professor what’s staying here,” was Bill's 
reply. “They say as how he’s very learned.” 

“What a spoilt man,” rejoined the other. “I never 
in all my life see’d such a back for a sack of flour.” 


ee fe 
MEMORY’S LAPSE. 


Tue house was in aferment. Two days before Christ- 
mas Mother Humphrey had been put to bed with o 
sprained ankle, and the Christmas-pudding, still unmixed 
and unboiled, hung in the balance. 

The Humphreys kept no servants, and the children— 
in tears—were all under ten. Then Father Humphrey 
came to the rescue. 

“Don’t yer worrit yerself, mother!” he said. “Tl 
mix it, an’ stop up all night ter boil it!” 

Grey and chill the dim December dawn was breaking 
when the sleepy father lifted the pudding out of the 
copper and carried it to the pantry. 

‘ext instant there rose a wild, prolonged, and plaintive 
howl—a cry eloquent of deepest despair and utter abandon- 
ment of all hope. Mother Humphrey started up in bed. 

What is it, father?” she screamed. ‘*’Ave yer 
scalded yerself ?” 

No!” yelled Father Humphrey. {I ain’t a-scalded 
meself! But I forgot the lemon-peel, an’ the suet, an’ 
eee an’ treacle, an’ spice, an’ nutmeg! The puddin’s 
only currants, raisins, and breadcrumbs ! " 
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ting for goods 


sent 
inister 
" for his own 


the hospital, 


anything but 
ing to happen 


or it may be that it merely 


is not unlike 


4,500 
coastguards 
are mostly on 
duty at Christ- 

mas, 


. The regular staff of the 
G.P.O. numbers about 
173,000, but of these per- 

haps 90,000 are on holiday 

.: at Christmas. Of the 

sorters, postmen, van 

men and extra hands 

taken on for the Christ- 

mas rush, however, pro- 

bably 100,000 are on duty 
on Christmas day, 
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Not allowing for those 
on leave, about 88,000 
sailors and _ 19,000 
marines spend Christ- 
mas with the fleet. 


mas in the 
doss-houses, 


st has many glories, 
feast of Chrietmas stories ? 
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(he- : F ; ~ ‘Sch ood law's good for you, 
Cyood , airy: Tada, no, my father says it 


A Touching Story of a ‘Splendid 


“You mus’n’t tell father or 


said, as he cleared away 
remnants of the repast. “Too 


“ So you won't tell, Lassie, will 
you? I'll eee youdon’t have too 
much.” 


* ge ‘No, Mr. Lawker”—she could 
Sacrifice. sel Pronounce Walker—“I will 
not _ 
By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. The ~ 
the 
Tur key turned in the Jatch at the accustomed hour, and q in, day out, Jim would start out hopeful to return 
Yasin, ab wecal, waa wail i to greet her ent. And then came a morning Lassie 


in the 
father. But this night he did not catch her up and toss 
her into the air as was his usual custom, instead he held 
the little toddler close to him and kissed her. : 
ae My little Lassie,” he murmured, ‘‘my dear little 
ssie.”” 

The evening meal was ready as he entered the cosy 
little dining-room, and his wife was waiting with a warm 
smile of welcome on her face. But the amile died away 
ag she saw his expression. ene 

‘‘Jim!” she cried, anxiously, hurrying to his side. “ Is 
anything the matter, dear? You're looking so ill.” 

James Hewett did not reply immedi . He stared 
first at the little girl he held in his arms, and then at 
his wife, a curious strained expression on hig face. 

“Jim!” his wife cried again, now seriously alarmed. 

‘“‘T’ve bad news, dear,’’ he said at length. 

“ Bad?’ she echoed. 

“Yes, Hilda, Hobson’s have smashed, we've all got 
notice.” 

Hobson and Co. was the firm in which Hewett was 
employed. They were wheat buyers, but they had been 
50 badly hit by the American market that had become 
insolvent, the clerks were to be discharged and the business 

wound up. : 

" “Don’t worry, dear,’’ Mrs, Hewett said, putting her 
arm around his neck, “you will non another oe 
ment, and there will always be Mr. Walker's five lings 
a week coming in. That will be a little mainstay.” 

The Hewetts had one more room than they needed in 
their little house, and they had furnished it cheaply and 
let it to Stephen Walker, a slightly built man of over 
threescore years of age. 

They saw very little of him, and he proved to be a 
model lodger, paying his five shillings rent with the utmost 
regularity every Saturday morning. He kept his bed- 
sitting room and tidy, and alwaye made his own 
bed, so that Mra. Hewett did not find much work to do 
in the room, a fact for which she wag ful. 

James Hewett tried ly hard to find work, but 
without success. For every vacant post there were scores 
of applicants, ; 

The savings went at an sternly rate, until the time 
loomed very near when they would all be gone. What 
was to be done then neither Hewett nor his wife knew. 
Both were orphans, without near relations, and their 
friends were ieolly os a position to help maintain them, 
much as they may have wished to. . ; 

Mr. Walker could not =e knowing what had happened. 
Even if he had not noticed the unusual conditions in the 
houschold, Lassie’s innocent tle would have told him 
all. She was in the habit of running up to the lodger’s 
toom and staying there for an hour or more at a time 
while her witlier was busy. Mrs, Hewett had apologised 
to Mr. Walker when she first heard of Lassie’s visita, 
but the lodger anxiously requested her to allow the little 
maid to come and see him w she wanted to. 

“You see I’ve nothing to do all day,” he said, “it’s a 
pleasure to me to have her up here.” 

He did not add another reason and a stronger one. For 
a little while, in bygone years, he had had a little maid 
like Lassie, but he lost her and his girl wife at the eame 
time, thirty years ago. 

In little Lassie he eeemed to be renewing those long- 
lost years. Her merry prattle, her large blue eyes, the 

Iden brown curly hair, and her affectionate ways, all 

rought back a vivid r ion of his own little mai 

“‘T like it now dadda is at home more,” she remarked, 
gravely, as she sat on the old gentleman's knee, ‘‘ He 
takes me out with him sometimes.” 

For a child only a little over three years of age Lassie 
spoke unusually clearly and distinctly. 

‘« Where does he take you, Lassie? '* 

“To a great big room with lote and lots of books and 
Fapers, and dade reads them all, and writes down 
things. When I’m a big girl I shall do it,’’ she added, 
nodding her head gravely. . 

The lodger understood that it was the public library 
that Jim Hewett visited, and that it wae the advertise- 
ments he was reading; noting those suitable for him to 
apply for. A great feeling of compassion seized him as 
he gazed at Lassie, and then it suddenly occurred to him 
that her cheeks were paler and thinner than usual, 

ou hungry, dear?” he asked, 
I am rather,” she teplied, “ bh I ought 
not to be, because too much food is not good for you.” 

“« And who told you that?” 

“Father often says so at the table, and then he laughs 
in a funny sort of way. But I wish he wouldn’t do it.’ 

“ Why, Lassie?” 

“’Cos mother always cries after he’s gone.” 

“Poor souls, poor souls,” murmured the old man to 
himself. Then he gently lifted the little maid to the 
ground and opened a » from which he withdrew 
some milk and oatmeal biscuits and placed on the table. 

‘Come, Lassie,” he said, “let you and me have a meal.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she cried, eagerly. 

Mr. Walker only made a pretence at eating, but Lassie 
ate heartily, despite the fact that she wae supposed just 
fa have had breakfast. 


As fascinating as Don Q.—and much more beautiful—ie Lolita 


entered Mr. Walker's room, her pretty face pale, and her 
eyes red with weeping. 

‘* What's the matter, dearie? ’ the old man asked. 

id pare &-g-going to send me away,” Lassie sobbed. 

“Send you away, ie, why?” 

“T d-d-don’t know.” 

The tears poured down the little maid’s cheeks until 
the man’s heart ached for her. He eat her on hig knee 
and held her tightly to him. 

“‘ Hush, hush,”’ he whispered. 

‘“And I asked the good fairy to keep me at home,” 
a murmured, “‘but the bad one must have stopped 

rr. LJ 


‘* The good fairy?" repeated the Jodger. 

“Yes, =e pies says that each of us have a good 
and a bad fairy, Mr. Lawker, 60 I always ask my 
fairy to help me.” 

Sige she will now, —_ said the old man. 

“When are you going away!’ : 

« Poor ae Wee ne “ They need the good 

* Poor souls,” or whi . “They a © goo: 
fairy’s help if anyone does.” 

Presently he succeeded in pacifying Lassie, and ehe 
had her usual little meal, whilst he sat and watched her, 
a strange, indefinable expression in his eyes. He was 
seeing his own little babe who had died thirty years ago. 

Lassie's meals in the lodger’s room were not costly, but 


necessitated certain economies on Stephen Walker's 
part. Instead of buying a morning paper he read one in 
the free library; he cut down his bill, and instead 


of his glass of ale with his frugal dinner he drank water. 

One morning James Hewett noted the following 
advertisement : 
TO ACCOUNTANTS.—Three pounds a wock offered £0 
@ steady worker accustomed to oy accounts, Work 
to be done at home.—Apply, “ B.N.F.,” Box 17631. 


He applied for the 5 raat and was everjoyed to 
reply : 


receive the following 
. 11 Moon Street, Leeds. 

‘* Dear Sir.—With reference to your application for the 
accountancy work as advertised in the paper, I beg to 
anioem. (yom thet I Rave; aslected: ‘you tor the guiok. 
ment. 

“The work will consist of ing entries from ledgers 
on to ledger-ruled foolscap, and the salary will be three 
pounds a week, ag stated. 

‘“*I have written to the references you gave in your 
letter, and the replies have been satisfactory, ; 

“* Two ledgers are on their way to you, and you must 
commence copying at page one, and work right through 
in each case. The paper I hall expect o meply. 

‘‘The appointment will date from to- (oe shall 


hope to receive the full copy of the first ger in three 
week,’ time. 
. “I am, dear sir, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“BR. N. Francis. 


“P.S.—I omitted to state that postal orders for three 
pounds will be forwarded to h Frida 
yor, ‘/ eatisfies ee NR nee eee ee 
im Hewett could hardly believe his eyes as h d 
these words. Twice he read through the latter, aiivees 
ing with mingled excitement and joy. Then he handed 
it aig who prey len 4 watching him. 
“ it be true?” he cried. ‘‘S it is not ge 
“*It seems almost tn ka ea 


too g to be true,” Hild 
murmured, tearfully, her eyes misty with tears of 
ete * Hewett d long 

o it is——" He paused and drew i 
breath. Then he caught up Lassie in his areas Ma You 
needn't go, my little , if it is,” he added. 

The jecigers arrived in due course. They were rather 
bulky books, but Hewett estimated that ‘ives weeks to 
copy one book was a very fair average of work. 

“* It is the good fairy’s doings,” said Lassie, in grave 
tones, ag she sat in the lodger’s room. “I prayed very 
wpects) to the good fairy every night after I had prayed 

YY prayers. 

80 you won’t have to go away, dearie?” 

‘No, Mr. Lawker, and,” she leant confidentially for. 
ward, “‘and dadda does think it is good to eat plenty 
now.” 

She paused thonghttally, and then nodded her little 
eT Gilak We rot, too, doa'hivee, Mc, Te 

it’s > lon r. ker? ” 

Yes, Lassie. 8o you won't Tat a ifige meat with 

eT would like to, Mr. Lawker,” replied Lass 
wo C) rT. ww ker, i i - 
scious that there was e certain dem iy ewan: 


The old man and the 1 sat on the floor wi 
lio of Ietoms tokweon tone, Maed constructed woteeha 


the alluring Spanieh 


Hesketh Prichard's new series of stories in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. No. 1 in the 
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erections, much to Lassie’s delight, for it was her privil 

to knock’ them down after they had been duly admired 
Throughout the week Jim Hewett could not rid of 

@ certain doubt as to whether Saturday would actually 

bring the three pounds. It seemed to him that, after 

such long weary waiting, euch despair and anxiety, some. 
ing would sure to go wrong. 


ay came to find Jim and his wife wait. 
ing anxiously for the postman. At last came the double 
knock, and a letter lay on the mat. With trembling 
fingers Jim tore open the envelope. 

“It's there,” he cried. ‘‘ The money’s there, Hilda. 
Thank God, my dear, I was afraid——” he paused and 
took his wife in his arms. 

Three postal orders, each for one pound, were in the 
enverns and accompanying them was the following 

tter : 

_ 11 Moon Street, Lecds. 

“Dear Sir.—Inclosed please find postal orders value 
three pounds, being one week's salary. 

“I would like to point out that this work is only 
temporary, and that you should lose no opportunity of 
securing another appointment which is likely to be more 
permanent. There is no prospect of the work ceasing for 
some time, however, but if you find another berth do not 
let this work stand in your way. . 

“I should tell you that the ledger copying is required 
for a secret inquiry, and you are forbidden to make an: 
attempt to find out why it is required. Should any euc 
attempt come to my notice, your appointment will be 
terminated instantly. 

“Under the circumstances, I must request you not to 
speak about the work to anyone.—Yours faithfully, 

“BR. N. Francis.” 


‘Well, whoever Mr. Francis is, he’s a very decent 
chap,” remarked Jim. “I shall certainly keep my eyes 
open for another job.” 

But the weeks Jongthened into months, and he was still 
on the ledger-copying, no other appointment having come 
his way. Each Saturday brought the postal orders for 
three pounds, and at the end of each third week a ledger 
with its copy was di to 11 Moon Street, Leeds, 
whilst other ledgers arrived in due course. 

So fifteen months ——_ by, and during the latter 
portion of this time Jim Hewett began to worry. He 
could not expect the work to continue much longer, for 
he had received several letters containing veiled warnings 
that it was likely to come to an end. 

Then came a great stroke of good fortune. Jim applied, 
quite on the off chance, for a most excellent appointment, 
and, to his surprise, he obtained it. 

He wrote to Mr. Francis immediately, telling him what 
had happened, and thanking him from the bottom of his 
heart for the fedger-copying work. In reply he received a 
very nice letter, congratulating him on his good fortune. 

When Mr. Walker heard of Jim’s good luck, a smile 
of relief crossed his face, 

“It’s just come in time,” he murmured, “ little Lassie 
will be all right now.” 

Then he examined a private notebook, which contained 


the following : 

£800 bringing in 12s, a week; £200 deducted to help 
the Hewetts; £600 left, bringing in 9s. a week. 

The Hewetts little knew that the good fairy was the 
little old man who occupied the tiny room under their roof. 
They little knew that he had been pinching and scraping 
_— = four shillings a week so that they might live in 
comfort. 


But it was for Lassie’s sake that he had dono this. The 
eight hundred pounds represented his share in the provi- 
dent fund at the Leeds’ business, where he had spent his 
life. At the age of sixty he had been retired, and had 

to live on the twelve shillings a week which his 
eight hundred pounds brought him. 

Then, when the Hewetts came to the end of their 
resources, he had sacrificed two hundred pounds of his 
little store. From his old firm he had been able to obtain 
a number of ancient ledgers, and a friend of his boyhood 
living at 11 Moon Street aided him in carrying out the 
splendid fraud. 

“I can’t go on any longer now,” he murmured, a wan 
amile crossing his lined face. ‘I must get a cheaper 
room somewhere.” 

Just then Lassie came into the room : 

“We're going to move,” slie cried. “ We're going to 
such a nice house, and I’ve picked out a lovely room for. 


* That's kind Ht 208, my little dear,” the old man said, 
“but I’m afrai won't ing with you.” 
"t go, pee in determined 
“T shall make father and mother stop here.” 
ae ue I arg gh ie = 
** Why not?” lemanded, imperiously. 
atone wouldn’t understand, Lassie. Yon sée-er-I can't 
to.” 
Lassie climbed on to his knees and twined her arms 
about his neck. 
“ You must stop, please,” she said, ‘‘ ’cos I love you.” 
The old man’s eyes filled with tears, and he tried to 
reply but his throat was too full. 
ou're going with us, Mr. Walker,” said a voice. 
Hilda Hewett stood in the doorway, she had overheard 
the conversation. 


have the slightest use for, and we've got furniture for it. 
The cenk will bn hal? w home pee 

Stephen Walker held out a trembling hand, which Mra. 
Hewett grasped. 

“Say youll come,” she entreated, her eyes misty. 
‘Lassie wants you, we all want you.” 

‘“‘Thank you, I will come,” the old man answered. 
ete Hewette eure knew eee Mr. Francis fa bat he 

supremely happy now, reckons hi iness 
cheap at the price paid for it—£200, ad 


dancer, who Is the heroine of K. and 


Double Xmas Number—now on aale. 
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Mr. “ P. Joep is Gather sine Spec Information 
Concernin, j|ammo r 
coer Palaen, ee nually Erected at 


Neves less- then sixty, often over eighty, feet in 
height, the great Christmas-tree annually erected in 
the eae Palace is the biggest thing of its kind in the 
wor 

In search of an article about this mammoth tree, I 
went to the Crystal Palace, to be most kindly received 
ky oe genial and astute general manager, Mr. George O. 
§tarr, and by him was introduced to the “men of the 
Christmas-tree,” namely, Mr. Castleton (who is responsible 
for bringing the tree to the Palace and erecting it) and 
Mr. Boo!, who guperintends the “dressing” of the 
the tree as he also does the general decoration 
of the Palace on special occasions. f 

“The Palace has had a Christmas-tree for 
nearly forty years, and for the last ten it has 
been my duty to fetch in the tree," said Mr. 
Castleton. ‘I don’t know where the first trees 
came from, but for pany years they were pro- 
vided by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Archbishop Benson, from his estate at Adding- 
ton Park. 

“When the Archbishop died in 1896, how- 
ever, Addington Park was sold, and we were at 
a loss for a tree. Sir Jeremiah Colman, of the 

t mustard firm, stepped into the breach, 
and since then the trees have come from his 
country seat at Gatton, near Reigate. 

“Tt’s an all day job fetching in the tree, for we 
leave the Palace at six in the morning, and it 
is usually seven or so in the evening before the 
big trolley, drawn by four sturdy horses, pull- 
ing in single file, arrives at the goods’ entrance 
to the C.P. 

“ Arrived at Gatton we pick our tree— 

race, the tree is—then what we call * grub* 

roots (that is, loosen them), and next, by 
means of guy-ropes we pull the tree over, 80 
that it falls on the trolley with the root pointing 
out over the horses’ heads, though, of course, 
the horses are taken out while this is being done, 
Then we cut off the roots and start qn our 
homeward journey, the actual capture f the 
tree taking, as 4 rule, about hires ours. 
Ever had any accidents? No, thou h I 
remember a comical little incident which 
happened one year as we were returning through 
Croydon. 

“The tree, you will understand, projects a 
long way in front of and behind the trolley, 
anit coming to a corner where some men were 
working at drains, we warned them to stand 
back. They thought they knew better than we 
did, stood their ground, and the tail of the treo 
swept them like so many ninepins into their 
ditch. However, as we had warned them, they 
could not do anything but laugh. 

“Of late years the tree has been placed in a 
big tub, but, as a matter of fact, the tree goes 
through the floor, a plank or two being taken 
up to admit of this, and it is securely guyed and 
fastened underneath. Has the tree ever toppled 
over? Oh, no, it is made absolutely secure by 
means of ropes stretching from it to various 
girders. I think that’s all I have to say about 


my share of work with ke tree, Pechars rll ae a is taken from an actual photograph of the biggest Christmas 

i ‘ng it to the Palace on an aeroplane? free sm Me wor 5 

seve ta Dee preeet fo s Salle The two men standing below give some idea of the size of the tree. 
* 


Perhaps! At present four horses and a trolley 
are enough for me.” 

“Tt takes a week to decorate the tree,” said Mr. Bool. 
“There are between 3,000 and 4,000 toys and gifts to be 
stuck on it, to say nothing of dozens and dozens of glass 
balls, lanterns, trimmings, garlands, banners, flags, and 
soon, Why, for the ‘snow’ alone six bales of wool are 
used, and hundreds of yards of wire and string are used 
for fasteni urposes. 

ie How is the decoration carried out ? Well, I have one, 
two, or three men working in mid-air from what we call 
as ‘gantling seat’—a sort of travelling air-trolley, such 
as is used by house-decorators and suchlike. A windlass 
arrangement enables us to raise or lower the seat as we 
ide rope attachment helps us to ull the 
staging round the tree as required. But, there, 1 see you 
have a photograph of the tree while being ‘ * and 
that will 

“Have I an 
tree? Oh, I don’t knows 

b that I don’t take much notice of how I go to work. 

at, of course, you should always begin at the top and 
work downwards, ard for branches should work 
outwards, that is, if you are going to have several toys 


on one branch put in the inner ones first. 

“ Fixing Father Christmas right at the top of our tree 
fs rather a ticklish fob, and so it is with an 
small, for the weight of the figure is apt to 
over. 


tree, big or 
nd the tree 
The best plan is to fasten Father Christmas on 
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*But ob 
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to a separate piece of stick or cane running down and 
spliced to the tree itself, or you can ‘guy him with rope 
or string attached to some convenient object. 

Heavy toys should, of course, be kept for the lower 
branches of the tree. For fastening on the things fine 
wire et papal Bee than string, for with wire there is 
no n or knotting, a simple twist bei 
oe Bs ple twist being all that is 

“Ever had any accidents through lanterns catching 
fire? No, for the very good reason that, although we 
have plenty of lanterns on the tree, we never light them. 
The risk would be far too great. What is the safest place 
for lighted lanterns or candles on a Christmas-tree ? 
There is no safe place 5 and people who allow lights on 
Christmas-trees are criminally foolish. The toys, trim- 
mings, and often the tree itself are highly inflammable, 
and then there is the very serious risk of children dancing 
round a tree, or investigating its treasures, catching fire 
from a lantern or candle. No, lights should never be 
allowed on a Christmas-tree. 

: i Yes, it takes a week to ‘dress* the Palace tree, and 
it is a long job, too, undressing it, for the gantling seat has 
to be requisitioned again, and every single article has to 
be taken off by hand, ‘here is no other way of doing it,’ 


a 
Telling how Crops are Saved from Birds and Beasts. 


® 

In a well-kept orchard you will fre uently see the 
trunk of each tree neatly lime-washed. This is done for 
the purpose of keeping slugs, snails, and other pestilential 
insects from climbing up and damaging the leaves or 
fruit, or from burrowing into the bark. 

Australian fruit-growers suffer severely from the rabbit 
lague. The hungry rodents bark the young trees, and 
y girdling them kill them. It has been found that 

mutton fat smeared upon the stems will keep these pests 
at a distance. Mutton fat is cheap in Australia. In this 
country the expense would make it impossible to employ 
such a remedy. Yet here as well as in Australia the 
ever-increasing hordes of rabbits do great damage in 
plantations. 

The best remedy that has so far been discovered is to 
out furze and bind it with rope-yarn around the trees. 
The boughs are placed head downwards, beginning from 
the bottom, and working up. This will save the trees not 
only from rabbits, but from sheep, and is a plan widely 
adopted in Kent and in Worcestershire, where sheep are 
grazed in the orchards. _ 


Parliament and the Rabbits. 

In days before Sir William Harcourt’s ‘“ Hares and 
Rabbits" Bill, rabbits belonged solely to the landlord. 
Since farmers have had a right to the rabbit shooting, 
conies have rapidly increased, eo much so that in 1906, 
when the Land Tenure Bill came in, a Parliamentary 
Committee seriously discussed the question as to whether 
the rabbit should not be exterminated. 

There is no manner of doubt that the damage they do to 
growing wheat and barley, to clover and to grass lands, as 
well as to young plantations, is sim ly enormous. They 
are responsible for the yearly purchase of thousands of 

unds’-worth of wire netting. In most places gardening 
is impossible unless the whole garden is carefully netted in. 

These islands are too heavily Bo a ever to suffer 
from rabbits like Australia or New Zealand. There, as 
every one knows, the plague of rabbits has cost colonists 
not thousands but millions of pounds. Trapping, 

isoning, and shooting have all proved useless to keep 

own the ever-increasing hordes, and of late years experi- 
ments have been tried with germs of various diseases. 

A brew of two gallons of broth infected with microbes 
of the chicken cholera mixed with coarse flour will destroy 
at least twenty thousand rabbits, and the ag of this 
method of destruction is that horses, cows, pigs, dogs, and 
human beings are all immune from the attacks of this 
particular disease. 

America's Little Way. 

In America the rabbit never becomes a plague. But 
its place is taken he sort of hare commonly known as 
the jack rabbit. ese creatures multiply enormously, 
and eat great areas of pasture quite bare. When a district 
becomes infested with jack rabbits the farmers organise 
a “drive.” A t V-shaped inclosure is mado with 
wire netting with a circular pound at the apex. Then 
an army of drivers afoot or on horseback sweep the 
country, and closing in towards the centre drive the 
rabbits before them. 

In March, 1906, there was a big drive of this kind in 
Fresno County, California. Eight thousand people 
attended, and the line was cighteen miles long. Nearl 
21,000 jack rabbits were driven into the corral and killed. 

‘About the same time Western Nebraska suffered from a 

lague of those little marmots which they call prairie 
sag Near Rushville were nino “towns” of prairie 
dogs, covering an area of 3,500 acres. The farmers tried 
all manner of poisons, but could do nothing until they 
hit upon using carbon bisulphide, a poisonous gas which 
is forced into the burrows, and one whiff of which instantly 
finishes poor prairie dog. 

Training Terriers to Catch Moles. 

Moles are increasing very fast in many parts of England. 
On a Devonshire farm 5 professional trapper recently 
killed 420 in a week. Near Guildford whole fields have 
been turned up, and there the farmers are training terriers 
to watch for the little tunnellers, and snap them as they 
come near the surface. It is the female moles that do 
most of the surface burrowing. 

There are fifty-six million acres under cultivation in the 


Id, Note the atr-trolley on which the dressers are working. 


“The Crystal Palace gives the toys free,” said Mr. 
Starr in the course of a final word 3 “ and I can only say 
that if it pleases the children to get them, it is a sincere 
tara to us to see and make them happy. The first 

istribution is made on Boxing Day, and afterwards, 
twice daily, we distribute the toys among the children 
in the circus audience, So long as the tree lasts, which 
is five weeks, every child coming to the Palace circus 
gets a toy. 

“Tam an old showman, and have seen many wonderful 
things, but you may take it from me that the Crystal 
Palace Christmas-tree is the biggest and most wonderful 


thing on earth of its kind.” Kingdom, and if you lace the rat population at only one 
r acre the total becomes a formidable one. Each 

+ “ rat does at least a pounds'-worth of damage per year, 

PUNISHMENT. Last year there was started the “ Society for the Destruc- 


tion of Vermin,” which gives prizes to the clubs killing 
most rats. In Denmark, where a price is paid by Govern- 
ment for every dead rat delivered to the local authorities, 
there were killed last year 1,398,090 rats. 

Our rat clubs aim also at thinning out the ever-increasing 
hordes of 5) ws, Market gardeners attempt to keep 
sparrows off their crops by tying threads across the beds. 
It has been found that the ap does not mind white 
thread, presumably because he can see it easily. Black 
thread entanglements will, however, keep him away, 
No doubt he suspects the dark strands of being traps, 


Warst making his usual daily inspection of the stables 


the Major noticed Private Jones giving his horse a piece 
of lump sugar. 


“J am very pleased to see you kind to your horse, 
Private Jones,” he said; “it shows that you regard him 
with the true spirit, and I will not forget you for it.” 

Private Jones waited until his commanding officer was 
out of earshot, and then turned to his nei hbour. 

“] wasn’t bein’ kind to him,” he said. “The beast 
threw me off this morning, and I am tryin’ to give him 
the toothache.” 


pudding, take my goose,”” began_the frightened man to grovel, 
Kind mieter footpad, epare my Chrietmas NOVBL.” > 


bi 


Related by 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Cuortey, having tired of London, had gone back to 
his old home; and he was out in his garden sweepin up 
the remains of the autumn leaves, when Mr. Winbleb 8 
head suddenly ap over the hedge that divided hi 

und from Chorley’s. 

“ Hallo, Wimbleby, old chap ! ” said Chorley pleasantly. 
** What's the news ?” 

“ Why,” replied Wimbleby, with a sour look, “I hear 
that the Thompeond have invited you to their Christmas 
dinner-party. I didn’t know about it till I had accepted 
the invitation for myself, or else I shouldn’t have gone, 
As it is, I can only say I hope you'll behave yourself.” 

“That's very kind of you, Wimbleby, old chap!” 
returned Chorley. ‘‘ And as we're so keen after each 
other’s welfare, I should like to express the hope that 
you'll turn up sober.” 

Wimbleby growled out an uncomplimentary reference 
to Chorley’s mental condition, and disappeared; while 
Chorley himself went on sweeping with unruffled calm. 

The Thompsons lived in a fiat in Battersea Park, some- 
where near the roof. Mr. Wimbleby arrived in a rather 
bad temper. He had not been given a hint that the 
function was to be a dress affair, and he had turned up in 
@ lounge-suit to find himself the only gentleman present 
who was not in evening clothes. 

While the company were taking their places in the 
dining-room it oocurred to Chorley that a little humour 
would make the proceedings seem less formal and supply 
a topic for conversation, which is always difficult to start 
at such times. On his way round to his place, therefore, 
he adroitly picked up a couple of the gold-plated salt- 
spoons from the table and dropped them, unnoticed, 
into one of Wimbleby’s capacious pockets. 

The spoons were missed very quickly. Mrs. Thompson, 
who, as ladies usually do on such occasions, wore an air 
of quiet queenly dignity, called to one of the maids and 
wanted to know how it was that sufficient salt-spoons 
had not been put on the table. The maid protested that 
the spoons were there a moment 

“Mr. Wimbleby suffers a good “eal from absence of 
mind,” Chorley volunteered to his hostess. ‘‘ Perhaps 


he—— 

“I beg your pardon, Chorley!” said Wimbleby, 
speaking in haste. ‘You'll kindly behave yourse 
Don lease. The last thing that I should——™ 

imbleby cut his protest short, and his face fell, He 
had put his hand mechanically into his pocket, and could 
not conceal from himself the dismal fact that the missing 
spoons were there. He laid them on the table before him 
with a crestfallen air, and blushed a vivid pink. 

“It’s only fair that I should explain, Mrs. Thompson,” 
said Chorley, ‘‘ that I ee those spoons into Wimble- 
by’s pocket for a lark. Ha! ha! ha!” 

As it happened, Chorley had a monopoly of the laughter, 
Mrs. Thompson did not seem to be able to appreciate 
the joke, She looked sternly at Chorley, while all the other 
guests stared straight in front of them and maintained a 
chilling silence. 

By the time the ladies were starting for the drawing- 
room, however, Chorley had rehabilitated himself s and 
when the men were left alone they laughed at Chorley’s 
stories every time, while no one seemed to be able to see 
the joke in anything that Wimbleby said. Naturall 

- enough, 
did not 
sweeten Wim- 
bleby’s tem- 
per, and after 
a while he 
was left to 
himself in a 
corner brood- 
ing over his 


wro! He 
bin, a occu- 
pied in think. 
ing how he 
could et 
even with 
Chorley. 
Mr. Wimbleby His chance 
turned up im @ camewhenthe 
lounge-sutt to find men went to 
himself the only soin the ladies. 
gentleman who was " 
not in evening imbleby led 
hs the way from 
the room and 


Just to remind you! 


Mr. Chorley attends the same party as his 
old friend Mr. Wimbleby, and they have 
some exciting adventures. a good 


Take a copy of the Double Christmas PEARSO 
Christmas number has ever been publiehe 
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waited on the threshold. As Chorley 
came out Wim! stopped him 
moment, and then, yy, being taken 
off his guard, was pushed back 
into the dining-room while Wim- 
bleby promptly turned the key on him, 


-room 
too soon, as he wanted to give Chorley a 
chance to feel his position more orga 8 

As a matter of fact, Chorley was 
nonplussed for the moment. He could 
hardly hammer at the door and ask to be 
let out, because he did not want to spoil the 
porty and, besides, he wanted to show 

imbleby that he could take a joke like 

sportsman as well as anyone. He 

therefore turned his attention to the 
window. It was too far from the ground 
to permit of Chorley lowering himself to 
the ground ; but, on the other hand, there 
was a verandah the whole length of the block of 
flata, and it occurred to Chorley that if he could climb 
over the little barrier between one flat and another, 
he could tap at the adjoi window and apologetically 
ask the people there to let him pass through their flat. 

In a moment Chorley was mang the idea. He 
walked out on the verandah, and having climbed the 
partition with some effort, tapped gently at a window, at 
which he could see a light through the blind. 
To his great delight he heard the window being opened ; 
but he was less pleased when a strong hand reached out 
and grabbed him by the ooat collar and him into 
the room. As soon as he could turn his he observed 
that his aasailant was a brawny policeman, from whose 
lamp had come the light he had just seen. 

“Pon my word!" said the policeman derisively, 
“ Nice thing for a chap at your time o’ life to be playing 
the gentleman- , ain’t it? I've been waiting here 
three ts for you, my boy!” 

“ Rubbish |" said Chorley. “ You're talking nonsense. 
I’m one of the guests at the dinner-party next door, 


o 2 a? ot - , “as 
Someone locked me in the dining-room for 8 silly joke, 
and I thought I'd ask if I might be allowed to get out this 
way. Como with me and see if that’s not tt." 
The story seemed plausible enough, and the policeman 
therefore called to his mate, and the two of them, holding 
Chorley tightly between them, descended to the street 
and mounted again to Mrs. Thompson’s flat, As it 
happened, Wimbleby had just decided to come out of the 
drawing-room and release Chorley, and he was in the 
when the bell rang. He therefore took it on 
Fimselt to answer the door. 


bleby in a haughty 

tone, g his o of getting even. 
“ Gentleman = he be! here, sir," said the 
first taken ley in hand. “ Said 


scornful smile. ‘‘I should say he’s been tting at 
Better take him away to the. nearest lookin: — 

“Oh, come, I say, Wimbleby!”™ said Chorley, “ this 
is carrying a joke rather too far, I shall call Mrs, 


bia! sare ' 
‘* What is it, constable ?" asked Wimbleby, to 
make the most of his triumph; “ b or m t 


Your man seems capable of either, or both.” 

-““ Bad case of burglary, sir. Sorry to have troubled 
you. I might have known he was fooling us," And 
then he gripped Chorley again, and said gruffly: “ Now 
you come along quietly, or else we'll frog’s-march you!™ 

Fortanately for Chorley, Mrs, Thompson, hearing an 
altercation in the hall, came out to see what the matter was, 
and Chorley was, of course, at once identified and released, 

For some time after that the feeling between Chorley 
and Wimbleby was noticeably strained, though, of course, 
for the sake of the other guests, sag Pigpoxsican their 
soiled down gaint after tamering, Chaisy’e sloumen 
se wn a abse: 
there was a little musio, ~ 
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Wimbleby had to express regret that he could neither 
play nor sing, and Chorley saw that he had got another 
chance to score. He said he had brought a selection of 


comic songs 
with him, 
and in due 
course he 
gave one of 
them in his 
best style. 
At the 
close of the 
song there 
was some 
applause, 
several of the 
guests even 
admitting 
that it was 
funny. Wim- 
bleby, how- 
ever, sat on 
his chair pre- 
tending to 
weep silently, 
as he ex- 


“ Now come along quietly,’ said the two 
policemen, “or else we'll frog’s-march your” 


rd of the ' 
other guests that Mr. Chorley’s comio singing alwa 
made him feel so sad. : ve 

Chorley happened to overhear the remark, and he 
observed in an audible whisper to the gentleman who sat 
next to him: 

“Poor old Wimbleby! I told them {it would be a 
thousand pities if they let him sit too near the whisky 
decanter. I knew he'd f° and overdo it!" 

Wimbleby scowled as he heard the remark ; but he said 
nothing at the moment. Presently one of the guests 
announced that it was snowing hard outside, and 
peg dl remarked that that was rather unfortunate, as he 
and Mr. Wimbleby had got a mile to walk from the 
station at the other end of the journey home, 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Chorley,” said Wimbleby, “ but 
you had better md your sympathy for yourself, I’m all 
ight, I’ve ord 8 fly to meet me at the station.” 
ae we could share it, in that case ?“ suggested 

ley. 

“I think not, thank you," replied Wimbleby in a 
a tone. “I’ve had enough of you.” 

ley pag ar his shoulders, and said nothing more, 
but took to thinking hard instead. Somewhere about 
mitt the party broke up. As Chorley did not wish 
to risk having to walk even to Battersea Park station 
with Wimbleby, although it was only a few yards away, 
he departed a little in advance, aawaring his hoetos thai 
he had had a most delightful evening. 

Chorley’s anxiety was not so much to be in plenty of 
time for the train as to have a couple of minutes or s0 
at the telephone box. It was worth twopence to be able 
to telephone to the cab-office at his local station and to ask 
them to kindly cancel the order for a cab for Mr. Wimbleby 
as it would not now be required. At the same time he 
asked them to be 0 good as to send a cab for Mr, Chorley 


ins 
Chorley saw Wimbleby hurry into the train at Batter- 
sea Park at the last moment, and they alighted almost 


together at their little station fifteen miles down the line, 
Wimbleby brushed past Chorley with a fine ae cml 
and smiled grimly as he saw spow coming down 


outside, He ed wu 
at the door, and 
Chorley to hear: 

“Mr, Wimbleby’s cab, I think.” 

“No, sir," replied the cabman abruptly. ‘ That's 
not the name I was told.” 

“Oh!” said Wimbleby, a little irritably, “ you've 
probably gone and bungled it as usual, That was the 
name right enough, because I ordered the cab myself, 
and you didn’t understand.” 

“You'll excuse me, guv’nor,” replied the cabman, 
who resented this aspersion on his knowledge of his 
businegs, “ but this ain’t your cab, and——" 

“ne sage Chorley coon ira 

ss cabby, there you are!” he said, with a ch 
emile. ‘Mr. Chorley’s cab, I think.” ot 

“Right you are, sir!" replied the cabby. ‘“ Pretty 
ro night, ain’t it?” 

orley gave a little chuckle and got into the cab, 
carefully c the door behind him as he watched 
Wimbleby standing there almost hiess with rage. 
Chorle “Tm so 


to the cab that was waiting 
in a voice loud enough for 


the vehicle and put his head out of the 

window. “I'm afraid I'vp had about as much of you as 

Tigee eine ee ee erecta, Me, Wimbieny t™ Be seis. 
* But, hang it all, man, I’ve no umbrella, and I shall 
drenched to the skin!" 
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Being the Strange Experiences of the Sub-Editor when 
in search of a novel idea for the Christmas Number. 


“Ws must have something novel,” mused the Sub- 
Editor, as he sat at home before a cosy fire with pipe in 
his mouth, and turned the contents of the Christmas 
pumber over in his mind. 

“ Certainly,” said a voice in his ear. 

“ Hullo, who are a exclaimed the Sub-Editor, 
wheeling round, and finding to his astonishment a fault- 

-attired gentleman, whose neat moustache and 
trim-pointed beard gave him a Mephistophelean look. 

“Well, sir, I’m the Phantom. People are rude enough 
to say of me that I don’t exist. But here I am, you see.” 

“ Yes ; but what do you want here ?” 

“ Ah, I happened to be passing and overheard you say 
you wanted some- 
thing novel for your 
Christmas num- 
ber.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And it occurred 
to me you might 
like to visit the land 
of Ghosts.” 

“Ghosts! You 
don’t mean— 
er——”’ 

“Spooks? Yes, 
certainly; why 
not ?”’ interrupted 
% Hullo, who are you?'? exclaimed the the Phantom. 

Sub-Editor wheeling round, The idea of a 
scoop in spooks 
suddenly flashed through the Sub-Editor’s mind. 

“ Certainly!’ he eagerly cried; and scarcely had he 
uttered the word when he found himself in o strange, 
mysterious land whose weird scenery assumed the most 
fantastic shapes in the dark. 

“ Here we are in the Enchanted Land, sometimes called 
Phantasma,”’ began the Phantom, whom he was relieved 
to find close by his side. ‘‘ Steady a moment, and when 
your eyes get accustomed to the dark you'll begin to 
recognise the folk. Hallo, here they come!” 

At that moment beautiful, ethereal forms seemed to 
flit before the 

of the 
b-Editor. 

“These 
forms that you 
see are the 
Shades,” whis- 
pered his com- 
pan ion. 

Ghristmas 
would be a 
mournful time 
to many a4 
motherless boy “or 
or gil were it Boo.usi/ 
not for tho seemed to fit 
— When by. 

o ©6«—«tto 
bed, cold and 
sad, the Shades come to them in the form of loving 
mothers, so that these little ones forget their sorrow 
and even smile in their see 

“Oh!” gasped the Sub-Editor, for at that moment a 
figure enna out before them in dazzling whiteness. 

“Ah, the Spectre!” cried the Phantom. ‘“‘ Whither 
bound, friend ?” 

“To a hundred and one different places,” grumbled 
the Spectre wearily. ‘‘ I hear a party o waits in Somerset 
are passing by a haunted churchyard on Christmas Eve, 
and I’ve got to look out the best place from which to jump 
out suddenly on them. Then the old Saxon Squire of 
Greenwood in the north is entertaining this Christmas, 
so I’ve got to practise jumping over his waterfall. Is 
your ers a mortal?” 

6 es.” 

I thought so by the way he shook about the knees. 
But tal ta! 
ae to be 

0 ge” 
. And in- 
stantly he 


working chap, 
the Spectre,” 
said the Phan- 
tom. 
“Hurrrooo!”’ 
The Sub- 
Editor gave a 
shriek of 
terror, for a 


A turnip shaped head peered cver his 
shoulder, couple of arms 
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were suddenly thrown round his neok, while a turnip- 
shaped head peered over his shoulder. 

“Down! Down!” cried the Phantom angrily. 

The assailant let go and collapsed on the ground. 

Why,” gasped the Sub-Editor, “ it’s a scarecrow !”” 

The Phantom roared with laughter. 

My dear fellow, have you never heard the famous 
song : Hush! Hush! Hush! Here comes the Bogey 
Man!’? This is Mr. Bogcy, and, look, there is his brother, 
McBogle, from Scotland.” 

“That's true, mister,” said the Bogey, speaking in a 
very _ rustic 
tone of voice. 
“We  bain’t 
scarecrows, 
though lots of 
folk thinks wo 
be, because 
they sees us 
in daytime 
standing 
amid the 
fields. Of 
course, when 
they take 


McBogle, from Seotland, 


short cuts past us in the dark on Christmas night, we soon 
lets ’em see we ain’t, by giving ’em a friendly a 
“ Hoots, ay, parteecularly the lasses!” chuckled 
“ 


McBogle. h, sirs, ye should hear them squeal, 
But come awa’, freen. f want tae see that patent grup 
o’ yours. I'd like tae try it on at Hansel Monday.” 
And with that Bogey and McBogle moved away. 
“Nice country lads,” was the Phantom’s comment. 
“They're perhaps too fond of rough play, but they are very 
faithful to 
the farmers 
with whom 
they live, 
and their 
pranks are 
the theme of 
many a 
humorous 


“story round 
SP the cheery 
xX farmhouse 

ingle on a 
Christmas 
night.” 

Suddenly 


out of the 


1 of t 
Nezt minute he stood before the Sub-Editor in the & ses cahaitrs 4 
form of a sad young lady. land the 


Sub-Editor made out the form of a fine old Baronial Hall. 
“What, going in here?” inquired the Sub-Editor. 
“Yes, hero are the private quarters of the Apparition. 

One of the greatest actors ever known. Probably you 

have seen him play the Ghost in Hamlet. Look, there he 

is rehearsing his famous part, ‘The Murdered Heir,’ for 

Christmas night.” 

The Sub-Editor’s hair stood almost upright with horror, 
for at the other end of the gallery he beheld a strange, 
moody young man pacing to and fro with a dagger plunged 
up to the hilt in his bosom. 

“© We have come to see you rehearse for Christmas,”* 
began the Phantom. ‘May we ask what other characters 
you impersonate ?” 

“My favourite Christmas réle is that of the ‘ Forsaken 
Lover,’” replied the Apparition. “Look!” 

And next minute he stood before the Sub-Editor in the 
form of a sad young lady. 

“Then I can become an animal.” 

Next minute he was a dog, who howled most woefully. 

“Or an inanimate 
object.” 

And then he flitted 
through the airto the 
Sub-Editor’s amaze- 
ment, like a dagger. 

“But what have 
these ideas to do 
with Christmas ?” 
he blurted out. 

“Why, man, take 
the ‘Forsaken 
Lover.’ I fill the 
i a with 
“ ‘ a isi ”» ty, an excite 

Could it a gen a vision? pA ig OI 

of and more sym- 
pathetic with each other. Are these not desirable Christ- 
mas sentiments ? 

“But, mind you, Christmas is not my only working 
season. Probably you have heard of some of my other 
réles, such as the ‘Drummer-Boy of Airlie,’ and ‘ Anne 
Boleyn, of Hampton Court’ ? Would you like to see me 
in one of these characters ?” 

The Sub-Editor bowed, when suddenly the Phantom 
shrieked with horror. 

“No! No! It’s most unlucky! These are always signs 
of death to mortals.” And he waved his hands mysteriously. 

Next moment there was a dreadful crash, and the Sub. 
Editor started to find himself in his cosy little room. 

“What an escape!” he gasped. Then, as he noted his 
P lying on the floor as though it had just fallen, 
Roald it have been a dream, a vision ?” he wondered. 
“ But, no,” he added, “I think it must have been real!” 
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CAN CONQUER 


INDIGESTION. 


The old proverb says: ‘He who fights 
and runs away will live to fight another 
day.” But zn can’t run away from In- 
digestion—from pains or wind in the 
stomach, or the horrors of constipation. 
You can’t put off a headache or a bilious 
attack to a more convenient day. If 
Indigestion is causing you distress, you 
must fight it now! ‘You will conquer it 
once for all if you fight it in the right.way 
—with Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Remember 


WITH THE HERBAL TONIC 


Indigestion springs from loss of tone or 
some weakness of your stomach and liver. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup—being made of 
medicinal extracts which tone and 
strengthen the stomach and gently stimu- 
late the action of the liver and bowels— 
banishes Indigestion, root and branch. 
It enables you to digest and get nourish- 
ment from food, it keeps your system in 
healthful working order, and thus makes 
you feel, daily, the vigour and glow of 
health. Put it to the proof! 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 


SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains 'three times as much as j 
& 


you | 
; 
| 
| 
| 
é 
| 
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the 1/14 size. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


To those who desire to get away from the beaten 
track in giving Christmas presents we can confidentl: 
recommend the Loop Developer. It is a gift that will 
be appreciated by most sy but especially by the 
young of either ser. The is an appliance for 
scientifically and symmetrically Rnechoping th 
of the body. 
Contrary to 
the usual 


agen Nel 
p deve- a . 
lops on the iid) 
lines of con- 
tracting the 
muscles— 
not tearing 
and stretch- 
ing them. 
This safe- 
guards 
against any 
deagear of 
overstrain, 
as the re- 
sistance 
applied ia the resistance of one set of muscles against 
another. Moreover, it is adjustable to the needs of 
any person, whether strong or weak. Its use invigorates 
the internal organs of the body, and functional disorders 
such as constipation, etc., are unknown where the Loop 
is used regularly. The exercises are exceptionally 
simple, and can be performed in ordinary dress, and five 
minutes daily is all that is necessary to keep in good 
health. The Loop can be obtained at a cost of 12s. 6d. 
from most sports outfitters and men’s outfitters and 
chemists, or direct from the Loop Developer Co., 
(Dept. 9), Kirkstall Road, Leeds, for 13s. Any of our 
readers who are intcrested should write to the makers 
for their booklet, “Health with Strength,” which 
gives most usefal information on this important 
subject. 


e muscles 


Pectorals 

Serratus 

Magnus, 
ele. 
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Being the Tragedy of a Christmas Box. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


Mr. James Brown, disregarding the injunction relative 
to a gift horse, opened the box of cigars, sniffed the 
contents and rolled ono of the cigars between his finger 
and thumb. 

“ Wouldn’t smoke ’em for anything!” he remarked 
contemptuously to his wife. ‘‘I should have thought a 
man with Robinson’s money and position would have sent 
out something decent.” 

He was silent for a moment, then suddenly his face 
lit up. 

a _ Mary,” he cried, “get me some paper and 
string, I’ll send them round to Smith, he doesn't often 
smoke cigars, so he won’t be much of a judge. I owe 
him something for a good introduction he got me. Let 
the girl take ’em round now.” 

He took a card from his case, placed it on the lid, did the 
box up neatly, and dispatched it by one of the two maid- 
servants who agsisted to keep in order his comfortable 
Streatham villa. Then Mr. Brown sat back in his chair 
by the fire, lighted his pipe, and lazily watched his wife 
decorating the room for the coming festival. 

“Good heavens, Mary, I forgot the card!" 

Mr. Brown had sprung to his fect, his face was pale and 
agitated, his pipo fad fallen to the floor. Mrs. Brown, 
in the act of placing a bunch of holly over the large 
portrait of a dicwanell maiden aunt, nearly fell from the 
steps, while the holly descended neatly upon Mr. Brown’s 
upturned anxious face. 

“I noticed a card,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Of course you did,” growled her husband ; “so did 
I, resting on top of the cigars, ‘To James Brown, with all 
good wishes of the season, from Richard Robinson.’ That 


occer 


One kick at a ball is enough to expose the unskilled 
tootballer. The player who lacks talent or who is raw 
at the game does not swing his leg properly, and he either 

le sin with a moving 


kicks with his toe—an unforgiva' 
ball—or else he gets his foot too 
far or not far enough under the 
ball. Also, his foot is probably 
aimed wrongly. 

Leg-swing is most important, as 
it is only by correct timing of the 
ball that a true kick can be 
made. Leg-swing is, indeed, very 
much like forward play in 
cricket ; a kick too soon will either 
end te ball just re a 
yards away or straight up in 
air; a kick too late will’ mies it 
altogether. 

In kicking, the leg is held 
fairly loose and the knee is bent. 
At the instant of contact with the 
ball, however, the whole leg be- 
comes firm, the muscles becoming 
tight automatically. The 
aim in kicking is to get plumb 
behind the ball if possible, and to swing the legin a 
straight line. It is obviously easier to. kick a ball that is 
right in front than one which has to be reached out to 
the side for. ‘ 

Another great point in good kicking is to keep the feet well 
tugether ; the non-kicking leg should 
be almost straight under the body. 

Some players have a habit of 
jumping off the poe and kicking 
or volleying while both feet are in 
theair. Thisis sometimes, 
but the jump must be made at the 
exact moment that will enable the 
weight of the body to be got into 
the kick. 

Mis-kicks result either from bad 
timing or from (pe kicker getting 
vow d Mon ” a foot to the ball. The 
f, -laces are, 80 to k, the 

= oat Fag of tad boot to kick 

Before the kick. The With; the very slopes of the sides 

ey should be held Of the nae naturally tend to 
fa'rly loose and the “slice” a kic 

knee bent. Shooting is often difficult for the 

reasons that it has to be done 

quickly, and that the space to be aimed at is compara- 

tively small. 

Shooting too high is perhaps the commonest fault. 

High shots are due to the toe not being pointed sufficiently 
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card’s gone round to Smith. Lahut the beesily box up 
and f it. Smith will—— Here, get on your 
and jacket, Mary, we must go round at once." 

““Can’t you go alone, I-——” 


Pp king 
I try and t that card, if the beastly box hasn’t been 
opened. urry up, for goodness’ sake 5 it’s a matter of 


Smith might say, and was as troubled as her husband. 
They were at the Smiths’ about half an hour after the 
box of cigars had been delivered. 

Conversation seemed awkward at the start ; Mr. Brown’s 
eyes roved round the room pearchitig vainly for the 
parcel that his servant had so recently fivaed. 

Presently Mr, Smith observed, with a nervous glance 
at his wife: 

“Thanks for those—er—cigars, old man; it was very 
good of you.” 

“By Jove, that reminds me!” said Mr. Brown 
quickly ; “I left a paper in there that was not intended 
for you; would = mind taking it out, the fool of a 
tobacconist left the—why, what's the matter ? "d 

Mr. Smith’s face had turned to a ghastly yellow, his 
wife abruptly left off her conversation with Mrs, Brown, 
and was staring before her with horrified eyes. 

“T don’t know how I can explain to you, Brown, 
but—I—I have sent those cigars away ; you see, I scarcely 
ever smoke them, and a case of port arriving unex- 
pectedly this afternoon from a man, I—er—in a moment 
of—er—excitement, sent him those cigars.” 

Mr. Brown wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

‘“‘ D-did you open the box ?” he gasped. 

“ Unfortunately, no!” wailed the other. “I withdrew 
your card and sent the box off to the post immediately ; it 
was just in time for the parcels post.” 

wt hope it is no one who knows me,” said Mr. Brown, 
trying to speak with dignity. ‘‘ You see, a bill——” 

“T think you do know him,” stammered Mr. Smith ; 
“it is Robinson, of-——" F 

‘ Robinson ! 

Mr. Brown absolutely shrieked the word ; Mrs. Brown 
nearly fainted, and neither quite knew how they came 
to be in the road walking homewards. 


“Tm ruined!" gasped Mr, Brown; “absolutely | of 
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downwards, and the foot being forced too far under the 
ball, thus giving it an upward tendency. Too much 
force and not enough “ placing ”* 

are other causes of bad shooting. 

Any ordinarily good goalkceper 
can stop the hardest shots if 
they come straight at him ; it is 
the well-directed ones, out of 
reach, that score. 

The first essential in dribbling 
is to take short, quick strides. 
It.is impossible to keep the ball , 
under control if the legs and 
feet are allowed to “‘ run away.” 
Also, the short-striding dribbler 


why you so often see a big man 
hooke F sia! 
man. 

There are so many kinds of passes and so many wa: 
of passing that it is impossible to treat this subject fally 
here. There is, however, one pass rarely practised 
by any but the most consummately clever ewants, 
which should be mentioned. This is the “little toe” 


pass. 
A forward, an inside right, say, dribbles along until 
he meets a half or back. Swerving in towards the centre 


4 
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aa o 
The ‘‘little toe” pass. The'forward ewerving in, drawe the 
defences, and then pisses to his outside man, 


of the field, he draws the defence off his outside man, 
to whom he glides the ball with the outside of his 
foot—his little toe, it might be said. The difficulty in the 
pass lies in the fact that while the rest of the body is going 
to the left the right foot must kick to the right, 
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ruined; Robinson is s most influential man, he'll tell 
everyone in the City, and I shall be the -stock of 
the * Robinson promised to use his influence in a 
big bit of business for me early in the New Year. Now— 
oh, bony on and that fool Smith 1” 
Mr. Brown frightened away three urchins who were 
howling carols through his letter-box, and went into the 
-room.~ Mrs, wn seemed to have lost her 
enthusiasm for decoration under the influence of her 
husband’s gloomy forecast of the workhouse before many 
weeks had elapsed. Mr, Brown sat down in his chair by 
Ss Bt Ae ea tl for ine ae 
the pipe he had dropped. when the first horror of the 
situation had dawned upon him, 

Then Mrs. Brown was nearly startled out of her senses 
by a wild cry of joy, Mr, Brown, in stoo to pick up 

© pipe, had seen something white be the table, 
He held that thing now, chuckling like a maniac. 

‘* Here’s Robinson’s card !" he howled : “‘ it must have 
dropped out of the box when I opened it, and fallen under 
the table. We're saved, Mary, saved! He won't 
suspect anything now, for the brand he sent was common 
enough, too beastly common. Hurrah ! get on with your 
decoration, but pass me the whisky and soda first, there's 

irl ! 


a 
ale rose and went to the sideboard. 

“ How about Mr. Smith ? she asked. 

“Oh, he'll be in a blue funk!” said her husband, 
wiles pring ‘* ho thinks it’s a bill with my name on in the 
box. [ll tell him to-morrow I was mistaken. He 
deserves to suffer a bit; it was very bad form to give 
away & nt like that.” 

rown was & wise woman; she made no remark. 

Mr. Brown poured himself out a stiff glass of whisky 
and soda. 

“‘ Merry Christmas !™ he said genially, 


een fry 
“How is it you never take a holiday? The boss 
could get along without you all right.” 
“YT know he could, but I don’t want him to find it out." 


22. 
Kare: “ Just look, these boots are ever 80 much too 


bi | it 
‘Mary “Yes; you must have given him the number 
the house instead of the number of your shoe.” 
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It takes much practice to head the ball with any degree 
of certainty and accuracy. Anyone can let a football fall 
on his head and bounce off, but 
that is not heading—it is . 4/4 
dangerous, aap 

For the neck muscles must 
be ager A meet the 

of the '—especiall 
if His a wet and heav: one 
—and the flight must 80 
ju that the top of the 
forehead can be opp ied to it. 
The beginning of the hair is, in When head- 
none ane ight part of the need i ae the 
use ings anywhere ck muscles 
much higher iat that ducky ~ Peery Pa 
cocsbe bastenrisineedt “ee AL 
air or wards i of ine. , 
forward. : : 

One of the most important and useful of all football 
knacks {s what is known as trapping the ball, Trapping 
consists of stopping a falli ne without oes it 
to bounce or roll away. It is done by putting a foot 
on the top of the ball the instant it touches the ground. 
The limper the foot is held the easier it is to trap és ball. 
The sole of the foot only is used in trapping. 

Many players, who are more clumsy ag skilful, try to 
trap a ball with their shins. They bend both knees down 
towards the ground and trust to luck that the ball will 
st it usually does is to bounce away to an 
opponent, however, ; 

e reason why so many corner kioks are sent behind is, 
I am convinced, that so many players use the wrong foot 


Peg 
“tes fey ® “ . 
eee ee 
—And keep away from the 
tendency to with the 
ohins, as the usually 
bounces away, 


to kick them with. An outside right taking a corner 
ought to use his left foot ; an outside left, his t foot. 

y doing so he can afford to aim his kiok further out 
because he imparts a natural inward swerve to it by using 


his “ wrong” foot. 
punting lies in never raising the kick- 


The secret of 
ing foot too high or stretching it too far out. And aslight 
ae the air puts the weight of the body behind the 
pun 
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poleon Bonaparte appear in the Double Christmas Number of PEA 


N’S MAGAZINE. Now on aeale, is, 
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ONE THOUSAND PRIZES. 


A Novel Competition for Christmas, 


Have you, who are fond mammas and , ever 
in the midst of your joyful Savarcieee te the 
eoming of Santa Claus to think of the hundreds and 


thousands of r little slum children, many of them 
lying on a of suffering in one of the great London 
hospitals, who have not the slightest hope that King 


Christmas will stop his laden chariot at their door ? 

Would you, if the opportunity occurred, help Santa 
Claus to pay a flying visit to a few of those whose homes 
he has never before visited ? 

We think you would, and that is the reason we are 

utting before your notice, for the second time, a scheme 
faving this object in view, and originating from the house 
of Harrods, London. 

Messrs. Harrods’ idea is to get your children to help a 
number of slum children, as many as may be, to have a 
sanny Christmas if only for once in their sunless lives, and 
to encourage this idea they are offering a thousand useful 

rizes. 
F Of course, you, in the wisdom of years, look upon King 
Santa Claus as a myth, but in the little children’s eyes 
he is a very pleasant reality. Set them the task of writing 
a “letter of welcome to Santa Claus at Harrods,” and it 
will at once appeal to their imagination. 

That, then, is what your little ones must do. Their letter 
may be as long or short as they please. It may be written 
in pen or pencil on ordinary notepaper, but you must not 
help them in any way. All you need do is to see that the 
name, age, and address of your child are legibly given. 
That is important if their prize is not to go astray. 

Now each of the senders of the thousand best letters 
will receive a charming prize, while, to save the disappoint- 
ment that always follows on non-success, every one of the 
other little competitors will receive a pretty souvenir 
acknowledgment from King Santa Claus himself. 

Every boy and girl under thirteen years of age may 
write to Santa Claus, but they may only scnd one letter 


each, and this must reach Harrods not later than , 


December 13th. 

When the letter is written it must be inclosed in an 
envelope, together with six penny stamps or a postal 
order for sixpence, and addressed to ‘“‘ King Santa Claus, 
Palace of Harrods, Brompton Road, London.” The 
sixpence is to help bring Christmas into the homes of 
the poor. 

As each letter is received by Harrods, they will add 
another sixpence, making one shilling in all, and the 
total amount thus collected will be handed to a number of 


children’s charities, of which the best known to you is, 
perhaps, Pzarson’s Freso Arm Funp. All the expenses 
are generously borne by Harrods, so that you have the 
knowledge thatgevery onegof your six pennies’ is giving o 
poor little Christmasless waif something of a Christmas. 

Some 21,000 letters were received by Harrods’ Santa 
Claus last year, enabling upwards of £1,100 to be dis- 
tributed, but this year more than twice that number are 
expected. You will understand, therefore, that this will 
entail a good deal of hard work if the prizes are to be sent 
to the fortunate winners before Christmas Day. For this 
reagon it is as well that you set your little ones writing 
their letters as soon as possible. Why not to-day ? 


A FESTIVE(??) CHRISTMAS. 


I do not want a Christmas feast 
Of turkey or of goose 3 

And for mince-pies and pudiing 
T’ve got no earthly use. 

I do not want the good roast beef 
Of which old England boasts, 

The jellies, or the trifles, or 
Those devilled things on toasts. 

I do not want to drink your health 
In champagne, hock, or port, 

To pull the stupid crackers, or 

Do anything, in short. 


I simply want to stay in bed, 
I know you think I’m “cracked” s 
You'd do the same were you like me, 
With biliousness attacked ! 
— i 


COMPLETING THE PARTY. 

Littz Richard had been given a lovely ark for Christ- 
mas. It contained everything you could think of— 
elephants, spotted cows, blue monkeys, green cats, yellow 
dogs with purple spots, and a Noah and a Mrs. Noah 

| standing at strict attention. 

| But it didn’t contain everything little Richard could 

| think of. 

| One day his father came upon him placing a couple of 

: tiny splinters in man’s first boat. 

| “ And what are they, Richard ? ” inquired the perplexed 
parent. 

| “Why,” .replicd Richard, ‘“dem’s microbes. Dere 

_ must ’a bin a pair o’ microbes in de ark !'” 

| And, when you come to think of it, so there must. 


THE PIERCING PAINS OF A 
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KINGS’ CHRISTMAS DISHES. 


King Edward has a Special Sauce and the 
Kaiser Carves the . 


Tue staple dishes at the dinner-table of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra on Christmas night are roast beef 
and roast turkey, whilst plum pudding is also always 
included in the menu; the latter is a dish that neither 
of their Majesties care much about, though they always 
partake of it on Christmas night. Punch after dinner 
used to be served in the huge punch-bowl belonging to the 
great gold dinner-service that is now kept at Windsor, 
and each guest used to drink the Sovereign’s health in a 
tankard of punch; this custom, however, is no longer 
observed, but the King’s health is drunk in champagne. 

The Christmas dinner of their Majesties is, of course, 
prepared by the Royal chef, M. Menager, who has a salary 
of £2,000 per annum; a feature of the dinner is the 
celebrated sauce that is served with the roast turkey ; 
this sauce is one of M. Menager’s great inventions. 

He was cxperimenting for nearly two years before he 
was able to make this sauce, which is only served at the 
Royal table once a year on Christmas night. 

he great feature of the menu at the dinner-table of 
the Kaiser on Christmas night is the huge head of a roast 
boar. The carving on ordinary occasions is never, of 
course, done at the Royal table, but the boar is carved not 
only at the table, but is carved by the Emperor in person. 

The boar is carried, on a huge silver dish; to the table 
by two servants; directly it makes its appearance, the 
whole of the assembled company rise in their places 
and drink to the health of the “Fatherland.” This is, 
by the way, the most ancient Christmas custom observed 
at any Court in Europe. 

Turtlo soup, sucking-pig, and milk punch are the regular 
Christmas items in the menu at the table of the King and 
Queen of Italy on Christmas night. ; 

A quaint age takes place at the end of the dinner 
when the milk punch is served. All the Royal servants, 
clad in white and red, enter the State dining-room, and 
are lined up two deep at either side of the long table. 
Each is handed a tankard filled with milk punch, and 
then the King rises, and says: ‘“ Peace on earth and gi 
will towards men!" The words are repeated by each 
servant, who then drinks the contents of the tankard. 

On leaving the room each servant is presented with a 
sum of money equal to five shillings for every year he has 
been in the Royal service. 

The only special Christmas dish served at the table 
of the Tsar on Christmas Day is mince-pies, of which 
every person at the Royal table partakes. 
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SPEEDY RELIEF & CURE BY NOVEL BREA THE-ABLE MEDICINE. 


is a sign that the body’s defences against disease and death 


are breaking 


down in a most vital part when tightness seizes 


the chest, and when knife-like pains stab us back and front in the 


region of the lungs and throat. 
symptoms of a cold on the chest arise from local in- 
flammation of the tissues inside the lungs. 


iia fan 


These and other disquieting 


Everything 


depends upon the promptitude and intelligence with 
which we grapple with the early symptoms; for there 1s 
no greater menace to life self than the neglect or the treatment by 
wrong methods of trouble in vital organs like the lungs. 
What is required is not only to stop the coughing but to reach 


the exact spot 
to strike root. 
manner by Peps. 
When a Peps 


where local weakness has allowed the disease germs 


This is accomplished in a marvellously effective 


tablet is dissolved in the mouth, the medicinal 


essences thus released convert the air we breathe into an atmosphere of the 
same nature as the wonderful life-giving air of the Pine Woods. This “ medici- 
nal” air is inhaled naturally into the throat and bronchial tubes to the 
lungs, bathing the delicate membrane and carrying with it a strengthening, 


comforting, and healing medicine right 
d medicines cannot penetrate. 


where liqu 


If you suffer from 
Throat or Chest 
Troubles you should not 
delay trying Peps. Send 
this Coupon and ld. 
Stasp, with your namo 
and address, to Peps, 
Cariton Hill, Leeds, for 
a daiaty Free Sample. 

P.W., Lec. 9, °09. 


Pens are @ wonderful, 
eufferars from coughs, 


chiidren’s conghs a 


revalent 

Seanther. Of all chemists at 1s, Usd. or 
Ul, Leeds, Every b 
tit e-PEPS. BE SURE YOU SEB 
GUARANTEB, and refuse worthless 
tutes. 


tubes are cleared and healed. 


pap ee 
The Breathe-able Medicine. 
’ natural cure for all 
colds, sore or relazed 
throat, bronchitis, weak chest, old-age cough, 
colds, croun, tnfluensa 
clds. and other throat and chest avlmenis 
in tha changeable and p 


to the seat of the trouble in the chest 
The inflamed and clogged bronchial 
All coughing is thus stopped, and the chest and 


ertlous 
2, Od, 


Post rreeat the same prices from Peps, Carlton 
enuine box bears the 


THIS 
substi- 
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lungs restored to a healthy condition. The 
wonderful curative effect of such a powerful and 
rational remedy brought into direct contact with 
the tinge affected by disease or germ infection, 
stands out in strong contrast to the useless and 
mistaken habit of treating chest troubles with dangerous 
narcolics and sedative drugs swa'lowed into the stomach. 

If you have caught a cold, take Peps promptly, 
and you will not only shake it off, but will escape the 
serious consequences. 


Nurse’s 10 Years’ Hacking Cough. 


Nurse L. Brown, 51 Cawdor Street, Granby Street, Liverpool, 
writes :—“‘ Since I began to take Peps I have gradually got the 
upper hand of a nasty hacking cough that for ye:rs was @ great 
drawback to mein my professional work. I had this dry, tickling 
cough for at least ten years, and many a time it was so persistent 
and made my throat 09 sore that I was obliged to take a com- 
plete rest. 

** Natura'ly, I was for ever trying cough tablets and mix- 
tures, and I think it is a great tribute to Peps to be able to 
say that they alone gave me real reliefand 
enabled me to get better. After being re- 
lieved of @ cough that troubled me for 
more than ten years, [ have every cn- 
fidince in recommending Peps to sufferers 

from bronchial troubles,” 
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HIMSELF FIRST. 


A GENTLEMAN, who was of a — 
waggish turn, received a visit from 
his butcher just before Christmas. 
The butcher asked if there was any objection to the! 
cook receiving her usual Christmas box. 

“What is the usual Christmas box?” asked the 
customer. 

The butcher evaded an answer, but on pressure thought 
that it would not be more than half-a-soverei, 

“‘ Well, look here,” said the gentleman, “ if it is worth 
vhile to pay my cook half-a-sovereign for the chance of 
keeping my custom, it must be worth your while to pay 
me a sovereign for the certainty of it. So you send me 
up thirty shillings, and I will give the cook ten.” 

He has not yet received a remittance. 

SOC 


“PaRDON me, sir,” began the portly person in the train 
to the man who sat next to him, “ but what would you 
say if I sat on your hat?" 

“* Suppose you sit on it, and then ask.me ?™ suggested 
the other. 

“T did!" admitted the portly person calmly, 


>_—_0Co< 


“Way do you still keep up that absurd Santa Claus 
rayth ?” asked the cynic. 
you would have laughed at it.” : 

“ Because,” answered the man with a large family, 
§* it is convenient to have someone to blame for presenta 
that fail to please.” 

SOC 


WENT AHEAD. 

RalLwAYMEN—drivers, guards, and porters— 
are so accustomed to communicate with each 
other by means of gestures that the habit of 
looking for such dumb signals becomes a kind 
of second nature. 

In this connection a railway official tells of an 
amusing incident on a part of the line where it is 
so common for cattle to be run over that reports 
of all such accidents had to be made to fieads 
quarters, with full particulars as to place and 
circumstance. 

One day a complaint was received that a 
valuable cow had been killed on a certain day 
and by acePtain engine. The case was referred 
to the proper department, but reference to the 
files showed that the driver had failed to report 
such an accident. Accordingly, he was sent 
for and asked why he had omitted to report the 
matter. 

“T didn’t know I hurt the cow,” he said. 

“Then you remember hitting her?” 

“Yes, and I slowed up as she rolled over on 
her back ; but she waved her feet for me to go 
ahead, and so I concluded she was all right.”’ 


-S0co-< 


“ He's a coward as well as a bully. I called 
him a scoundrel in six languages and he didn’t 
resent it.” 

“Was English one of the languages t” 

“ Er—no!” 

a1 oe 


A TRampP went into a farmhouse recently, and 
seeing no one but an old woman he said, in very 
fierce tones: “Give me a drink of milk or 


But a man came behind him suddenly, and catohing 
him by the neck, said : “ Else what ?” 

“Else water,” said the tramp humbly. 

SOC 

“Doy’r you think Christmas is more cheerful when there 
ig a ee amily gathered about the festive board ?” 

“I do,” answered the sardonic person. “A | 
family is a glad assurance that there is not going to 
onough turkey left over to supply the menu ter the next 


hree days. 
~C0C< 


NO, NEVER! 
In an Irish garrison town a theatrical company was 
iving performances, and some soldiers from the local 
arracks were engaged to act as supers. ° 

Their duties included the waging of a fierce fight, in 
which, after a stirring struggle, one army was defeated 
on a given signal from the prompter. 

For a few nights all went well, but on the Friday 
evening a special performance of the piece was to be given 
under the patronage of the colonel and other officers of 
the garrison. 

The two armies met as usual at the end of the second 
act, they fought, and fought, and kept on fighting, regard- 
less of the agonised glare in the eye of their (actor) general, 
who hoarsely ordored the proper army to “ Retreat." 

But the fight still went on, and soon the horrified 
manager saw the wrong army being driven slowly off the 
stage, still fighting desperately. 

wn came the curtain amid roars of Jaughter, and the 
fuming manager hastened to ask the delinquents why 
they had failed to retreat on hearing the signal. 

“ Retraite !’* roared a burly fusilier, whose visage had 
been badly battered. “And jis it retraite ye’d have us, 
wid the colonel and all the officers in the boxes," 


A magnificent Christmas number—packed full of good things—Christmas fiction, 
32 pages in colour—the Double Xmas PEARSON’ 


“T should have thought | father of 


Coster (who thinks his moke is hating a 
mae Sos always 
8 Boys “No one; I took em from gour barrer. 


HOW SHE REMEMBERED 

In a town in the north of England, where the pension 
officer was seeing after the various inquiries and ages of 
the old age pension claimants, one old woman particularly 
puzzled him by her inability to give him any clue to her 
age. 

“Is there nothing important happened which you 
remember ?” he asked kindly. 

“Naw, nothing,” she said dejectedly. Suddenly her 
face brightened up, and she blurted out: ‘‘ Sure, I mind 
now, I heard my father saying I was born the night 
Cromwell died.”* 

“* Nonsense !”’ said the pension officer ; “‘ that couldn’t 
be, for Cromwell died in 1658.” 

‘“*T don’t care a rap what you say,” said the old lady, 
“‘ for I remember well my father telling me often that I 
was born the night Cromwell died, and that he died from 
eating a feed of raw ’taties." 

Cromwell, it turned out, was the name of an old nag 
belonging to her father. 

SOC 
‘ou tell me what a smile is, Elsie ?” asked the 
Bis little daughter. ; 

“A smilo is a laugh that cracks one’s face without 

breaking it open,” replied the small observer, 


COC 


“CaN 


Las 
i\\ 


be kind to animale. But who gave 


A BAD COMPARISON, 

Sous was home from college for the Christmas holidays, 
and one of the things that struck the impressionable young 
man was that Dora Mason, the daughter of a near neigh- 
bour, had, during his absence, changed from a tomboyish 
pepclgi into a very beautiful young woman. His 
father had also noticed it, 

“Have ye noticed how old Joe Mason’s daughter's 
shot up, John ? he asked his son. ‘‘ Seems to me she’s 
getting quite a handsome oune critter !™ 

“* Father,” said John enthusiastically, “‘ she is as beauti- 
ful as Hebe!" 

“ She’s a Joly sight purttier than he be!" objected the 
old man. “ Where's your eyes, boy! Joe's got a face 
oe uate It’s her mother she gets her looks 

m, 

oD Oo 


Bronson : “‘ Has your wife asked you what you want 


for Christmas ?” 
Woodson : “ No; and I fear the worst.” 
SOC 
ARCTIC, 


A team from a certain barracks were playing a football 
match with a picked team from the local brewery in aid 
of the children’s hospital, The brewers were having 
matters very much their own way. 

At last Private Little, the soldier's centre-forward, 
received the ball and raced towards the brewers’ goal, 
but just as he was about to shoot he espied a burly dray- 
man descending upon him, and he fied. 

“What did you do that for?" a sergeant asked him 
after the match. ‘* You'll never make a soldier or a 
footballer, You should keep cool.” 

“Keep cool!” ejaculated Private Little, “ Why, 
sergeant, I absolutely shivered ! 


we 
i 
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feed): “ Thaf's rizht, 
you those apples?” 


Christmas pictures, 
S MAGAZINE, Is. everywhere. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 9, 1909. 


WASTED MELODY. 
Tax leader of a small party 
4 carol singers tells the 
~ — seasonable a! 
“* Late une night, just before last Christmas,” he says, 
“we were ee i in a dark square, by s man who, thou gh 
he seemed to have been somewhat ‘ keeping Ghristmas,’ 
asked to be allowed to ‘ join in.’ 

“* Remarkabl. teful at receiving permission to do 
so, he sang, if loudly, not at all badly, and when we had 
finished our round I congratulated him. 

“* Yus, guv’nor,’ he said, ‘ and I reckon our collection 
on Boxing Day ought to be all right !° 

“*Qur collection?’ I remarked; and explained to 
him that we were amateurs attached to the local institute, 
and singing merely for the love of the thing. 

“*Wha-at?’ exclaimed the man, seemingly dum. 
founded. ‘ Why, I thought we was the waits!’ ” 


SOC 


Toma (on Christmas morning): ‘‘ Where does Sants 
Glaus get all his things, mamma ?” 

Mamma: “ Oh, he buys them.” 

Tommy : “ Well, he must be a jay to let anyone palm 
off a tin watch on him!” 

1° 
Fimst Curistmas Guest: “ Won't you join me in 
uesting young Squalls to recite ?’” 

“"Heoond tmas Guest : “ But I don’t like recitations.” 

First Christmas Guest: ‘‘ Neither do I. But if the 
young beggar doesn’t recite he’ll sing.” 
SOC 


BY DEPUTY. 

Ir was Harry's first day on duty as a member 
of the Blankshire City Police Force, and, to tell 
“the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” 
he felt somewhat shy and nervous. 

Presently the inspector came along. 
now !”” he commanded, ‘‘ you must keep the 
pavement clear there,” pembing to a drapery 
emporium along the street, outside of which quite 
a crowd of ladies were flitting about. 

The inspector passed on, but Harry’s courage 
was in his boots. Fanoy walking up and 
ordering all those ladies to “ move on.” He 
couldn’t do it! A perspiration broke over him 
as he thought of the consequences should the 
pavement still be obstructed when his superior 
returned ; but at last a bright idea dawned upon 
him, and, calling a-boy who was playing near 
by, he whispered hoarsely into his ear : 

“Go and tell those ladies to away from 
that shop window, or else the bobby will come 
and take ’em to gaol.” 

a a1 OL oe 


JUST THE RIGHT THING. 

“A Cupistmas present for your son, eh? 
And he is pretty hard to please, madam ?” 

“Indeed he is!” replied the fond mother. 
* And I do want to please him so!” 

“What age is he, madam?” inquired the 
assistant. 

“ He has just turned fifteen.” 

A triumphant smile illumined the visage of the 


aD. 
“Then, madam, give him this,” he said. 
And he laid before the lady a case of crimson 
Russian leather containing a horse-hide strop 
and a couple of exquisitely-shining razors. 
1 OL 
“CHRisTMas comes but once a year," said the cheery 
citizen. 
“No use in its coming twice a year!” said the morose 
rson. ‘“‘Must give a man a chance to savea little money 
fore he can spend it!" 


<0 
PAIN PREVENTED. 


Tr was a few days before Christmas time that two schoo! 
lads went out for an afternoon’s “ carolling,” or singi 
from house to house, for money. One of these lads 
got his parents’ consent to do this, but the other had not. 
The latter knew that on his return to school he would be 
pouiahed by the schoolmaster accordingly. So the other 

said : 

“ Look here, Tom, I’ve thought of a plan to get you out 
of that whacking! Ask no questions, but just bend 


Cp) 


ot 
ollowing 


“Come 


‘| 
\ 
b] 


down and let me chalk somethin’ on the back of your 
trousers.” 

* All right,” answered Tom. Accordingly he bent 
down, and let Bill lift up his jacket and c something 
on the place where the cane would fall. 

The schoolmaster was not long in c the two 


scholars out, as:ing them to show their parents’ written 
permission for absence. Tom, of course, could not. 

“Then,” said the master to the latter, “‘ bend down 
for punishment.” 

e scholar at once did so, and the master took up 

his cane and raised the lad’s jacket to give him a swish. 

However, trueenough, the master, instead of administer. 
ing the threatened stroke, broke out into a hearty laugh, 
and, on recovering himself, he told the young rascal to 
go back to his place. : 

How could he, indeed, punish the lad when he read on 
his trousers the greeting, ‘‘ Merry Christmas, sir!” 


Christmae humour. 
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Be careful what you eat at night 


As a supper food, Quaker Oats is invalu- 
able. Try a dish of hot Quaker Oats when 
you are tired from the day’s work—or cold 
and wet. It will warm and comfort you. 


Quaker Oats is the best supper dish for 
growing children—nourishing and easily 
digested, and it ensures sweet sound sleep. 


CAUTION! SEE Tom SMITHS NAME ON EVERY BOX. 


Makers to H.M. the King. 


there are many cocoas, but only - 
Rowntree’s Elect has the 


Rowntree 
FLAVOUR 


Have you tried tt? 


THE DANGER OF COLD IN 
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> 4vUID THE RESULTING SKIN-TORTURE. 


j x | 
f ; 
a 
, "THE particular danger of cuts, scratches, 
VP > bruises, and broken skin in Winter is 
i: rr Git shat unless they are at once protected by 
“ 1 dressings of Zam-Buk the cold will pene- 
ey trate into the sores and seriously multi- 
ply the ordinary peril from dust and 
\grit, and set up inflammation, fester- 
ing and blood-poison. So it is with 
8 «those common winter skin tortures, 
ms chapped hands and chilblains. 
. > Directly the skin is broken by 
' a cut, graze, or scratch, or chafed 
and cracked by the action of the 
cold winds and water, the one 
necessary precaution is to apply 
gently to the affected parts some of that powerful anti- 
septic balm, Zam-Buk. 


pared are so perfectly combined and refined that the im- 
it mediate effect of these Zam-Buk dressings is soothing, 
antiseptic, and healing. Pain and inflammation are 
allayed, disease germs expelled from the wound or sore 
which is thus protected against further germ attack and 
then rapidly healed with healthy new skin. 
Zam-Buk is not only a powerful healer and skin purifier ; 
it is strongly antiseptic and germicidal, and so forms the 
ideal protection for the skin against disease germs. The 
home wherein Zam-Buk is always kept handy is furnished 
with an ever-ready and reliable dressing for skin injuries, 
and a powerful antidote for all forms of skin torture and 
irritation. Of ctt Chemists, 1:1), 29, or &6 por box. 


| EVERY HOME THIS DAY NEEDS A BOX OF 


< 
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orc EAL HERBAL BALM * 
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The Best 7-Jewel Watch Ever Produced 


Everybody knows what great value the Ingersoll 5/- watch 
has alwaysbeen. Thenew ry welled Ingersoll-Trenton offers 
the same relative value in a high-grade 7-jewel watch. The 


(21/- Upwards, according to Case), 
is made in a separate factory and is the only fine 
watch ever produced and sold on an economical 
& basis. Except in number of jewels, the new 
M “1-T” is equal to the highest-priced watches of 


other makes. 
Both movement and ease guaranteed more 
comprehensively than any other watch. 
THE °1-T”? MOVEMENT. 


| Seg8e9 21/-| & 32/6 


Prices of "1-T” movements in Hunter and 
Half-Hunter cases on application. 
Gold_only. by. Responsible Jewellers and Watchmakers. 
If your jeweller cannot supply you with the 
genuine “I-T,” write to us for the address of the 
nearest jeweller whocan. Get the name right. 
 Ingersoll-Trenton," ‘"1-T"—that's IT. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, EC. 


22s 4S 


Se & SURAICHES 


The pure herbal juices from which Zam-Buk is pre- 


A 


WHICH PREVENTS FESTERING ; & POISONING. §. 


& t 
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RICHARD MARSH'S GREAT ROMANCE. 


ALLL re 
CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE (continued). , 
Together. 

PPP PPL 


n was that within an instant George Blake 


Waar did hap > Bla 
was on his knees beside the bed, with his arms about his wife. 


and she was sobbing on his breast like a broken-hearted child. 
Andrew Holt followed his master into the room, just far 
enough to take Mrs. Jackson by the shoulder and lead her 
out ; and when both of them wero out, shutting the door, he 
said to her, in his curt, masterful tones : 

“Woman, it were best to leave those two alone!” 

And they were left alone; they never knew for how long, 
but the sun was well up in the sky before they had made an 
end of saying to each other the things which had to be said. 
And many of the things which were said were of the strangest 
kind, especially considering the positions of the persons 
who said them. 

She told him of the agony she had suffered, and he covered 
her with kisses as she said it ; for all the time he had his arms 
about her, and all the time she pressed herself against him. 
She told him of what she had done, with the scissors ; and 
hid her face against bis breast, and shook so that ho found it 
hard to keep himself from shaking also. 

And when she had done her telling, he told her just one 
thing, though he took a good many words to do it. 
substance it amounted to this—that whoever’s wife she 
might be in the eyes of the law, in the sight of heaven she was 
his, and his she should be. It was an odd position for a 
magistrate to take up, it frightened her; though she shook 
aula with the delight of knowing that he still would lgve 
her forhis own. All the same, she whimpered in his ear t 
ft could not be. 

“ It can be,”’ he told her, “‘ and it shall. 
As if he nceded to ask the question; she did not seem to 
think it necessary to answer it, no doubt eighty deeming 
that her attitude was enough. ‘‘How much I loved you 
I didn’t even guess until I’d nearly lost you. I tell you 
you're my wife in God's sight and you shall be. Who is 
this man that he has any right to you? He has none, I tell 
you, he has none.” 

“ But, George 

** But me no buts ; I will not have them. There is not any 
court of equity in the whole wide world which would hold that 
he has any morc right to you than Andrew Holt, my head- 
keeper ; and Andrew has got a wife already. I doubt if there 
fs any court of law which would hold it either. What right 
ean 60 utter and contemptible a scoundrel have to euch a 
woman as you, the wife of my bosom, the mother of my 
child ? Doris, do you know that all this time I’ve not the 
faintcst notion of the rascal’s name? I never asked you, 
and you didn’t volunteer it, but now that he and I must 
_ a few passages together, it is necessary that I should 

ow.” 


You love me?” 


“You've met him.” 

“ Doris, I’ve met him!” 

As if involuntarily, he had drawn away from her. She, 
reaching out, drew him beck, closer, if the thing were possible, 
even than before ; as if now, indeed, she needed the rock of his 
support. Although her face was pillowed on his breast, her 
voice had sunk so low that to enable him to catch her word 
he had to bend his head. 

“ He’s your friend.” 

* My friend, Doris! 

“ Gilbert Watson.” 

There was silence. If she had acen his face she would have 
known how on a sudden it was transformed ; but she took 
care not to see it; she held him pee and hid her face 
the more. Just now her heart had seemed to be racing ; 
now, all at once, it was standing still. She wished he would 

k, say something, do something ; even if he crushed tho 
mens out of hor ; anything rather than that he should stay 
0 sti 

After what seemed to hor to be an infinity of waiting, 
words did come. 

** I don’t understand.” 

** Oh, George!” 

It was like a sob which rent her being. He tried to steudy 
himself, conscious that he needed all fis self-control. The 
sary was taking another shape ; horror was being piled 
upon horror, it seomed that the worst horror was ani to 
oome. He did his best to keep a tight hold over himself; 
plainly he would need to have all his wits about him if he 

to look this thing in the face. 
+ “Tell me clearly, Doris, what ze wish me to understand, 
so that thero may bo no ibility of misunderstanding. 
Do you mean that Gilbert Watson who is at The Beeches ? ”” 
Her sobs told him. His face w sterner, 
nd my comprehension. Does he know?” 

* He must.” 

“ And he hasn't dropped a hint of it to me.” 

a George ! ” 

“But the man must be the arch-ficnd himself. Never 
ty 80 much as a sign has ho hinted that you and he are not 
pfect strangers.” 

® If you only knew how ho used to play a part with me.” 


What friend ?” 


“* But it’s 


The Christmas NOVEL MAGAZINE mak 
To the man who fe rolling in riches, 


| 


‘“Was that why he didn’t 
want to listen to my story? 
Yet when he did he didn’t 
turn a hair; I could have 
sworn that it all was new to 
him ; that he felt for me with 
every fibre of his being. What 
an actor the man must be, 
what a brute!” 

He mado as if to rise; she 
tightened her hold. 

** George!” 

It was a cry of appeal; but 
he had to harden his heart, to 
shut his cars. 


a Strange ‘Doris, you must loosen 
me for a moment, only for a 
Disappearance. moment ; I'll come back to you 


again.” 

“If you go you won't come 
back to me, ever.” 

“Sweetheart, nothing shall 
ever part you from me while I have life; not Gilbert 
Watson, not fifty Gilbert Watsons; only you must 
understand that this has come as a shock to me—the 
man’s identity. I had not dreamed that it could 
be he; I have to get tho idea focussed; and to do that I 
need space and air. Loose me, swectheart, for a moment ; 
when I have got the idea well into my head, and you have 
told me all about it, I'll take you in my arms again, and I'll 
defy Gilbert Watson to take you out.” 

“George, I’ve told you all there is to tell, every word, 
that night. We've been playing blind man’s buff with each 
other, George ; you never told me your friend’s name, and 
I never asked. I didn’t know it, I didn’t know he was alive, 
until I saw it on tho envelope on which you'd written it; 
then Cox told me.” Instead of loosing him she clung still 


tighter. ‘* Don’t you see that it was because ho was coming 
that I had to go?” 

“* Does he know who you are ?” 

“That's what I’ve been wondering.” 

** But I showed him your portrait.” 

“Then he must know.” 

_“‘ What—what an actor he must be! Not a si escaped 
him that he had ever seen your faco before. 0 would 
have guessed that he was looking at the face of tho 
woman——” He stopped short, as if it was beyond his 

wer to carry the sentence to its dreadful finish. ‘“ What 

id so hard is, as I tell you, to get the man into focus, 
to understand what kind of creature he really is. He must 
have known what kind of woman you are.” 

** He ought to.” 

The words were sighed rather than spoken. 

“Then he must have known that in coming to The Becches 
to meet me and you that ho was about to face a situation 
from which I should have thought that evon the abnormal 
villain would have shrunk. This can’t bo a man, this must 
be a monster.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY. 
Jack Craham. 


Mr. Brake, opening the door of tho lady’s apartment, 
came out into the living-room beyond. The two women 
were busy with household duties. He addressed the younger. 

“Mrs. Blake is going to get up; will you give her what 
assistance she requires ? ” 

Mother and daughtor looked from each other to him, 
and back to each other, their looks showing the surprise they 
felt. Sarah Ellis, stammeringly, attempted what was 
probably meant to be remonstrance. 

“Getup? Mrs. Blako? But, sir, the doctor——” 

She got no further. Mr. Blake cut her short. 

“Never mind the doctor, never mind anything, but just 
do as I tell you; Mrs. Blake is getting up; I shall be obliged 
by your giving her the assistance sl:e requires.” 

Sarah Ellis passed into the inner room, amazement ap- 
roaching stupefaction writ large all over her. Andrew Holt 
ooked in at the open doorway. 

“You still here, Andrew? I'm cfraid we've been an 
{nordinate time; it's very good of you to have waited ; 
but I don’t think there is likely to be anything to detain 
you longer.” 

He went out to the keeper in tho garden. 
him with his shrewd brown eyes. 

“The gift’s been given, sir?” 

“The gift? Tho ono for which I prayed? Oh, yes, 
Andrew, it’s becn given, in a sonse, but gifts sometimes have 
two edges, Andrew ; this one has.” 

“T’'m sorry to hear that, sir; maybe it’s early days to 
judge, and it’s better than you think. At least, Mrs. Blake 
isn’t quite so ill as Sarah Ellis fancied ?”’ 

George Blake smiled ; he secmcd to detect a touch of 
irony in the apraker's tone. 

“No, Andrew, thank God, she isn't. I fancy she has 
made an almost miraculous recovery. Now I want to take 
her somewhere whero she won't be worried.” 

“Take her straight away 2? Is she well cnough for that, sir ? 
That’s good hearing.” 

“What I’m wondering is, how it's to be managed. That 
nonsensical stuff they aro talking down at The Beeches about 
etent Halsoy makes it awkward. If it weren't for Mrs. 
Blake I'd soon put an end to it; but that’s just it, I don’t 
want her to be worried. Which is the nearest place from 
which you can get a vehicle of soma kind without going 
to The Beeches ?” 

“There's the Ploughman’s Rest along the road, sir; 
they have a wogonette. If you like I'll go and bring it over 
and drive it myself.” 

“That’s not a bad idea, Holt, if you will. Don't be any 
uger than you can help.” 

r. Blako stayed out in tho garden after the keeper had 
one. There it was easier to Gesathe than in the house. 
e had so many problems to solve that the time went quicker 

than he thought ; it seemed as if he had only been there 
minute or two when word was brought that the lady was 
ready. Sarah Ellis, who brought it, spoke a warning word 
to him as he went in. 


Holt eyed 


“She's not strong, sir; it’s excitement which has made 
her scem so; she’s weaker than you think; I doubt if she 
ought to be out of bed. She has had nothing to eat or drink, 
to speak of, sinco I don’t know when.” 

“That's easily remedied. I'll sce that she has food 
enough.” 

“ But, sir, she won't eat it: we've all sorts in the house, 
Mr. Norton saw to that.” 

He left her to finish her sentence as she chose ; perhaps 
the reference to Bryan Norton caused him to quicken his 

ace. He hurried into the lady's room. She was sitting, 
Fully dressed, on a chair, from which she rose as ho came 
to him then— 
k of the chair 


in. Her weakness was made plain enou 
it startled him—she had to lean on the 
to help her to stand. 

“* Doris, you ought to have stayed in bed.” 

** George, how could I when I was goin amar with your” 

“I shall have to put you straight to when I get you 
away. They tell me you've eaten nothing.” 

“*T can’t cat here ; I'll eat all you want me to when you've 
got me away from here. How are we going?” 

“ Andrew Holt has gone to fetch a vehicle.” 

* Andrew Holt! Will he tell?” 

* Andrew is like the man who had the gift of keepin 
silent in fifteon languages. Tell? Not he; if they rack 
him I believe he'd keep his own counsel on matters in which 
I’m concerned. He'll be back presently.” 

“*Thore he is.” 

Both listened, she seeming glad of the support of tho arm 
which was round her. 

* Thore’s someone, but it doesn’t sound like a wagonctte 
and Androw ; that’s more like a motor-car. It is one ; ihere’s 
no mistaking the noise thoso gontlemen male. What 
undesirable person is coming worrying in a motor-car ? 

There was a tapping at the door, then Mrs. Jackzon 
a red. 

Ph If tig please, sir, I think this is the doctor. Mr. Norton 
generally brings him in his motor-car.” 

Mr. Blake said something under his breath which was 
flattering noither to the doctor nor to Mr. Norton. The 
sound ceased ; Mrs. Jackson explained : 

“They can’t bring the car right up to the house, sir, 
nor yet close to the garden, the road’s so bad. Ywu'll see 
them in a minute coming down the garden path.” 

The persons they did see presently were not tho ones 
thoy had expected. Three figures came hurrying down the 

ath, then into the house. Bryan Norton was in front. 

e saw Mrs. Jackson standing with the open door ia her hand. 

“ Hullo, old lady, what's the matter?” Apparently he 
saw in the look which was on her face, as well as on hor 
daughter’s, that something unlooked for had occurred. 
ies T hope there’s nothing wrong.” He dropped his voico. 
** How's tho patient ?” 

He had advanced far enough into the room to enablo him 
to see through the door which the old woman was holding 
rey the language to which he gave utterance at the sight 
of what he saw was in his most characteristic vein. ‘* Groat 
Cesar's ghost! Out of bed! And old Blake. What the 
which, the whcre, the—does all this mean ? ” 

He turned to someone who was behind him. ‘ Now, 
Mr. Watson, the scone couldn’t have been better sct if you'd 
been your own stago-manager.” — 

Gilbert Watson advanced towards the open doorway, Mrs. 
Jackson moving aside to let him through. At sight of him 
there camo a cry of rage from Blake. 

“You infernal villain!” 

His manncr suggested that from words he would pass to 
action quickly, had not the lady detained him by holding 
tightly to his arm. 

““Goorge! Who is this? What do you mean ?” 

Bryan Norton, at Mr. Watson’s back, was perfectly willing 
to act the rle of mischicf-maker in chief. 

“ Now, Mr. Watson, are you prepared to deny, to her own 
face, your wife ?” 

“Mr. Norton!” the lady cried. 

“Never was a gentleman more gifted with tho capacity 
for denial. Now, sir, deny again.” 

It was the lady who roplied, with a very singular intonation 
in her voice. 

“ George, what docs Mr. Norton mean? Who is this 
gentleman ?” 

On George Blake’s countenance was a look which recalled 
that which is scen on a pugnaciors dog when confronting a 
possible enemy. 

“*T cannot tell you what Mr. Norton means; but surely it 
is unnecessary for you to ask me who this gentleman is, 
since this is Gilbert Watson.” 

** This is Gilbert Watson? But not my Gilbert Watson!” 

** Thon who the dickens is he ? ” 

The lady, who had drawn herself a little away from him, 
suggested by the pcculiarity of her bearing that she was 
struggling, still in doubt as to whether she was aslecp or 
waking, to get at tho meaning of some strange dream. 

“T cannot tell you whose Gilbert Watson he is, but he 
certainly is not mine.” 

“Then, Doris, what on earth did you mean by what you 
told me only a little time ago? Watson, this is my wife; 
have you ever secn her before ? 

Watson's words could scarcely be regarded as an answer 
to Blake's inquiry. Thrusting his hands into his jacket 
pockets, he drow a long breath, as if his feelings were altogether 
too much for him. 

“This is tho queercst thing, the very queorest thing, 
upon my word and honour.” 

“What do you mean by talking like that, man? Can't 
you answer a plain question whon it’s put to you? Have 
you ever seen this lady bcfore? Answer mo, man} 
answer!" 

Blake's agitation was the moro marked since Gilbert 
Watson's calmness seemed to increase. Ho looked from 
the lady to the gentleman, and from the gentleman to the 
lady, with twinkling eyes. When he spoke it was not as if 
the tragic side of the situation impressed him most. 

“* No, Blake, I have not seen this Indy before, nor, I beliove, 
has sho scon me; but I have seen her picture, and, now, I 
understand.” 

The excited Mr. Blake turnod to the lady for an oxplanation, 
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THE LOVELY MRS. BLAKE. (Continued 
from page 498.) 


“Doris, what does the fellow mean? Watson, what do 
ou understand ? Speak out, man! Can't you see that 
*m on tenter hooks ?” 

* It’s a longish story ; and I’m not sure that I am permitted 
to tell it, but under the peculiar circumstances perhaps it 
would be better for all of us if it were told now—but in 
private.” 

Blake strode to the door. 

“Norton, come in. Is that you, Miss Norton ? Will you 
be so good as to come in also?" Sister and brother entered ; 
he shut the door behind them. ‘ Now, Watson, let’s have 
it. Mr. an:! Miss Norton know something of the tale already ; 
it’s for you to judgo if any harm will be done by their knowing 
more.” 

“No harm whatever. Mr. Norton, from my point of 
view, docsn't count.” 

“Peank you.” This was Mr. Norton. 

‘But as regards Mies Norton, in view of the assertions 
which her brother has made in her presence, I am very 
anxious that she should hear the whole story of my asso- 
ciation, if it can bo called association, with this, I believe, 
most cruelly injured lady. Then Miss Norton will be able to 
judge what grounds her brother had for the—something 
more than doubt, which he cast upon my word—TI think, 
Mrs. Blake—for let me tell you at the very beginning that 
I have no doubt whatever that you are Mrs. Blake——” 

‘“* What—what do you mean? How do you know that ? 
What Gilbert Watson are yout You—you can’t be Gilbert 
Watson, of Long Hinton.” 

“I can be, and I am; but I’m coming to those points 
shortly. I was about to observe that I think, Mrs. Blake, 
I am correct in saying that you have never seen me before, 
even in a photograph ?” 

“That, to the best of my knowledge and belief, I certainly 
never have. I believe I should have remembered it if I 


“You pay me a compliment. I saw you, as I have said, 
fn a photograph, and I have the pea still; I hope 
you will forgive me if I tell you that I was so struck by the face 
which was on it, that I could not help but keep it. It is one 
of the vory few things belonging to its original that I still have 
in my possession ; but again I must ask for your forgiveness, 
it seemed to me so beautiful, that I regarded it as a dream 
face, someone's ideal of feminine loveliness, rather than 
the mere commonplace likeness taken from a living model. 

‘* That is the reason, Blake, why, when you showed me that 
portrait you have, oe a it recalled something, I could not 
think what. Honestly, I hadn't a notion that the picture 
ever had an original ; I regarded it as a picture only ; possibly 
a photographic reproduction of some great painting.” 

“Hear, hear! You've rather a neat way of turning 
compliments, Watson, when you're put to it; and you do 
it with an air as if a compliment were tho last thing you 
intended ; you've a masterly way of driving them home.” 

- This was Bryan Norton. Possibly his words were the cause 

of the faint blush which came on the lady’s pale checks, but 
the others ignored him utterly. Gcorge Blake showed an 
inclination towards impatience. 

“Pray, Watson, where did you find this remarkable 
photograph ? How did it ever come’ to be in your pos- 
session ?”” 

“I found it among Gilbert Watson's papers.” 

“ Gilbert Watson! Then are there two of you?” 

“ Blake, this is a qucer world, and you yourself have a 
momory like a sicve. You didn’t recollect me when I met 
you that afternoon in Pall Mall ?” 

The charge seemed to take Mr. Blake a little aback. 

“Not at the first moment perhaps, but I did directly 
afterwards.” . 

“IT know. You came marching out of St. James's Street, 
I was about a hundred yards along Pall Mall, but I knew 
you the moment you were round the corncy ‘ Now,’ I said 
to pret ‘I wonder if he knows me?’ And you didn’t.” 

“T tell you I mayn’t have done the first moment—I was 
thinking of some business I'd becn doing—but I did inside 
five seconds.” 

“Stuff! You had a hazy recollection, but you couldn't 
place me. As for your memory, you'd not only forgotten my 
name, you've forgotten it still; you don’t even know it at 
the present moment.” 

George Blake’s confusion was obvious ; he looked as if he 
could not make the other out at all. 

“ Not know your name ? Not know it? Why, why you 
told me it was Gilbert Watson.” 

“T did, and it is; but it wasn’t when you first knew me 
fn those days of auld lang syne on which you waxed s0 
eloquent.” 

r. Blake’s agitation did not become less marked; he 
bogan to fidget about the room as if his joints were hung on 
springs which compelled him to keep moving; his remarks 
were as odd as his movements. 

“ This beats—this docs beat anything! Of all the extra- 
ordinary things! Doris, do you know ? Well, it’s 
No use my saying anything because I hardly know how 
to put it myself ; but the fact is, look here, I'll make an open 
confession. I'll just show you what an*ass a normally 
sensible man can make of himself. Do you know all the 
time I had it at the back of my head that I couldn’t recall 
the name ‘Gilbert Watson’ as having been with me at 
Rugby? And yet you were there, I recollect you perfectly ; 
I recollect a dozen things about you’; I recollect that we were 
chums.” 

“* Oh, yes, we were chums; we were great chums in those 
days. They oalled you David, and they called me Jonathan.” 

“ Of course, I know they did. I recall all that, remember it 
perfectly 3 lots of it as if it had only happened yesterday ; 

ut, for the life of me. I can’t recall your—your——” 

‘* Beastly name. That’s right ; say it.” 

“I was about tn say, that for the life of mo I can’t recall 
your name; but, wll the same, when you told me it was 
Gilbert Watson, I had a foeling that it wasn’t.” 

‘“*T was pulling your leg; thougl I confess I was a little 
surpriscd to find it 80 easy.” 

“I couldn't charge you to you face in the middle of Pall 
Mall with saying the thing which esa not.” 


No man whose 
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* Oh, couldn't you? You could, and you would, if you'd 
thought of it; but you didn’t. My dear Blake, when you 
and I were together at Rugby I was Jack Graham.” 

“Jack Graham! Of course!” Mr. Blake’s conduct 
was as extraordinary as his language ; he actually shook his 
fist in the other's face in the excitement of the discovery. 
‘* You dashed old silly idiot, of course you're Jack Graham ! 
What an idiot Iam! But how do you come to be Gilbert 
Watson?” : 

“That’s the story. I had an uncle, Gilbert Watson, 
of Long Hinton. He had two nephews—I was one, his 
sister’s son; the other was his brothcr’s son, who was called 
after him Gilbert Watson. He was—well, he’s dead, and our 
paths didn’t often cross; I fancy his was rather a curly one. 
He and his uncle didn’t get on at all, for various reasons. 
In fact. he made a mess of things all round—a pretty baddish 
one. Then he joined the great majority; I was with him 
when he died.” 

“You were with him ?”” 

The question was the lady’s. 

** He died, as perhaps you know, in Africa.” 

** That was what I was informed.” 

“Your information was quite correct. You see, it was 
this way. I myself was in Africa at the time. I had a 
letter from a man I knew. He told me that a chap who said 
ho was my cousin was in his part of the world, and had been 
making things hum, and that now he was in a precious bad 
way; and if I really was his cousin, perhaps I'd pass the 
word to his people, and someone would come along and look 
fo him—he was very much in want of someone who knew 

im. 
“So I went myself. By the time I got there he was dying, 
and I can't help saying that under the circumstances it was 
the best thing he could do. I hope you'll excuse me, Mrs. 
Blake, but it’s a fact. Ho'd been drink ever sinco most of the 
men round therc had known him, and latterly it had brought 
on some sort of delirium tremens, and in one of his fits of 
madness he'd had difficultics with the natives, in which he 
had been wholly in the wrong; and they'd made a holy 
sight of him. 

“The day after I was with him he was dead, and the same 
day they buried him. He hadn’t left much behind him; 
all the things he had wero contained in a skin-covered box. 
There was a bundle of letters, and some odds and ends, which 
I burnt ; I'd no doubt they related to incidents in his life 
which were strictly private, and I had not the slightest desire 
to intrude upon his privacy. Once thing I kept, and that was 
the photograph of which I’ve told you; it was wrapped in a 
picce of tissue paper with the letters. But I'd no idea who 
it was; I thought it was quite possibly a photograph which 
he had picked up somowhero of some famous picture.” 

“How como you to be bearing his name—to have ceased 
to be Jack Craham ?” 

“Nothing could bo simpler. I sent the news of his death 
to his uncle, who was also mine. He wrote to say that he was 
getting an old man, of which I was perfectly aware, and that 
he'd like me to come back to England and go and see him at 
Long Hinton. I had various little business matters of a4 
own to attend to ; I was in no hurry ; I had nothing to than 
him for; he had never paid me any attention, and he'd 
behaved very badly to my mother. 

‘““When I did return to England one of the first things I 
learned after I landed was that he was dead, and that he had 
loft. mo all his money, coupled with the eccentric condition 
that I was to shed my own patronymic absolutely and adopt 
his ; I was not cven to bed po original identity. 

“* There always had been a Gilbert Watson, of Long Hinton, 
and he wanted there to be one still. I wasn’t over eager— 
indced, all the other way. I never knew much of my father— 
he diced before I was in my tecns ; but my recollection of him 
was that he was a trump. My mother, who was as good a 
judge of a man as I ever saw, used to tell me that her one 
desire was that I should grow up like him—and that was 
good enough for me. I knew I had no cause to be ashamed 
to bear his name. 

“* As for my unclo, ho was, not to put too fine a point on it, 
a disagreeable old curmudgeon. He quarrclled with my 
father because he wouldn’t kow-tow to him; and when my 
mother was left in a position in which he knew perfectly 
well that a little help would have made all tho difference, 
he wanted to impose conditions which it would have been 
impossible to accept ; and because she couldn’t accept them 
he quarrelled with her. So I’d no reason to wish to exchange 
my nainc for his, and so I told the lawyers.” 

“They gave you reasons, I suppose, which were weighty 
enough to induce you to change your mind ?” 

“‘ Well, my life had been a pretty hard one ; I wasn’t getting 
younger, and I wasn’t getting richer. A man who’s gone 
through what I have gets some things knocked out of him. 
I'm not sure that Shakespeare wasn’t right, and that ‘A 
rose by any other name,’ you know. I might as well be 
Watson as Graham; but I o>rtainly never bargained for the 
ne of my boyhood's days forgetting that I was Jack 
Grahom.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
The Things which were Said. 

Tuey would have gone down to The Beeches five in a 
motor-car, only when the point was broached Gilbert Watson 
looked at Bryan Norton, and they both went aside with Mr. 
Blake ; in fact the three men went into the garden together, 
and there George Blake was informed of what was in the 
tonneau of the car under the rugs. So Bryan Norton went 
to The Beeches in the car, with the dead man as his sole 
companion. Then, when Andrew Holt arrived with the 
wagonctte from ‘The Ploughman’s Rest,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake went with him, and Olive Norton and Gilbert Watson 
walked down together. 

It was a walk which neither of them was ever likely to 
forget. In the first place, because the weather was so fino ; 
in the second, because the way was so fair ; and in the third— 
for other things. They did not say much—possibly because 
they had so much to say—until they had quitted the high 
road and were through the gate, and were on the path which 
led down through the forest to The Beeches. Then certain 
things were said, as, to begin with, this—by the lady : 
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**T am so sorry that my brother was rude to you.” 

“In what way?” 

** As to doubt your word when you sald what you did.” 

“ You mean his insisting that I was married ?” 

** Of course it was no business of his in any case. It was 
sheer impertinence on his part to interfere in your affairs at all. 
As if it made any difference to anyone if you were married 
or if you weren’t—except to yourself.” 

“Except to myself. It would make a difference to me. 
Because, of course, if I wasn’t married, I might want to be.” 

“Naturally, some men do want to marry sometimey 
Look at that effect of the sunlight gleaming through those 
beeches—isn’t it pretty ?” 

Apparently he was not interested in the effect of the 
sunlight through the beeches; at least he did not treat her 
question with that courtesy it seemed to deserve. 

“How much younger do you think a wife ought to be 
than her husband ?"” 

“Really! What a question! Is there any ‘ought* 
about it ? What does it matter?” 

** Of course a girl wouldn’t want to marry a man who was 
years older than herself.” 

“TI don’t see rly she shouldn’t. She wants to marry 
a man—that is, if she wants to marry at all—and not a boy, 
oe men don’t cease to be boys till they're years older than 
sho {s.”" . 

** Miss Norton.” She looked at him. ‘ Do you belicvo ia 
love at first sight?” 

She looked away to where the sunlight was glancing through 
the beech trees. 

‘* I suppose that sort of thing has been known.” 

** But in the case of a fogey ? ” 

** Who's the fogey ?” 

**T suppose I am.” 

She laughed, as if he had been guilty of a joke. 

** I didn’t think you were so conceited.” 

He glanced at her, askance. 

‘Conceited ? In supposing myseif a fogey ?” 

* It’s such a ridiculous assumption—as if, in all ess-ntials, 
I wasn't years older than you are. But please don’t Ict us 
talk nonsense. You remember what you said about being 
sorry that you ever came to The Beeches? It strikes me that, 
as things have turned out, it was just as well you did.” 

“I think so too. In any case, whatever reasons I might 
have had, there was one reason which would have topped 
all the others, and turned my sorrow into joy.” 

‘“* And that was?” 

‘* Meeting you.” 

It was either because the statement was so direct, or 
because of the tone in which {t was said, or because it was so 
unlooked for—for one of these reasons, or for some other, 
for the moment all her breath scemed to be taken away, so 
that she was left with none to answer; and it was after that 
that those things were said. 

As has already been pointed out, it is not likely that that 
walk will ever be forgotten by either of them, because Olive 
Norton is now Mrs. Gilbert Watson, as a direct consequence 
of the things which then were said. 

* * e * * 

At the inquest which was held on the body of Edgar Halsey, 

pours Mr. Bryan Norton caused no slight sensation by the 

rank admission which he made while in the witness-box. 
That his conduct had been, to say the least of {t, irregular, 
he candidly allowed. But as no evidence was produced which 
discredited his rather remarkable story, as the coroner pointed 
out to the jury, it seemed to him that they had no option 
but to return a verdict to the effect that the unfortunate man 
had been accidentally drowned ; they might, if they liked, 
by way of a rider, censure Mr. Norton’s behaviour, but 
beyond that he did not see what could be done. 

The jury, without ‘ge the court-room—the inquest was 
held in the parlour of ‘* The Ploughman’s Rest "—returned 
as their unanimous verdict two words only: ‘ Found 
drowned ”’; and they said nothing to Mr. Norton. 

Afterwards, when the court-room had become again the 
bar-parlour, and the coroner had gone, the members of the 
jury had a little refreshment with Mr. Bryan Norton, and 
from him they thon learnt certain little particulars which he 
had not thought it necessary to mention to them when they 
were a jury, which convinced them more than ever that in 
returning the verdict they had done they had been profoundly 
right. 

‘Things had not turned out altogether as Inspector Hobden 
had expected, which perversity of nature, as he appeared to 
regard it, seemed to cause that zealous officer a certain 
amount of disappointment. He would have had so excellent 
an opportunity of earning for himeclf distinction in the public 
eye if they had turned out as they might have donc; but, 

he was disappointed, everyone else rejoiced—which, of 
course, did not make affairs any plcasanter for him. 

Cox, in particular, was plain-spoken to an exasperatin 
degree. The inspector told him, with a sudden burst 
candour, that if he had not held the position he did hold, 
he would have made him take his coat off and treat him to 
a lesson in manners; whereupon Cox instantly replied that 
he was quite willing to forget that the inspector was the kind 
of ass he really was, and take the lesson there and then—a 
peeponee which did not tend to soothe the inspector’s ruffled 

ee 


When the inspector had taken himself away finally, there 
was eee peace again at The Beeches, and perfect happiness 
—a happiness the more perfect because it had suffered such 
tragic interruption. 

Mrs. Simmons had not gone far with the baby; she had 
only taken him to her own home, that he might be removed 
from the contamination of Gilbert Watson's presence; @ 
telegram soon brought maid and baby back again. 

George Blake is perhaps a little wiser than he was; he has 
learnt that the unusual does happen, and that a man never 
knows what kind of man he really is until “ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” have turned his heaven into 
torture: it is by his bearing in the hour of his agony that you 
shall tell the man. i 

He is still the devout lover of his wife, and as proud as 
ever to know that all over the county she is spoken of, by 
high and low, rich and poor, as “ the lovely Mrs. Blake,” 
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without straps, buckles or springs; caunot slip, 
so cannot chafe or pressaga‘net the pelvic bone. 
The pads coutain a wonderful medicine which 
is kept coustintly in contact, thereby curing 
the most obstinate cases. Thou-ands have 
successfully treated them. 

selves withont hind. 

drance from work 

and in the privacy of 

the home. Soft a: 
velvet—easy toanply 
—inexpensiv >. Write 

to-uay, and “Trial Treatment,” 
with interesting book, willbe sent 
free, Addresa—STU ART PLASTER- 
PavCo.(Boo'n 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
8 most violent Headache or Neuralgia. 
Every stand. 
Phonographs2:2:": 


‘We want to prove this safc and relia! e 
deliver ‘our 


medicine toevery sufferer,aniJin orderty 
c 
Perfected Coronaphone &6 GRA Reoorde for (3 Kaputine Ls rold by Chemists and Storea every- 


where. Vackets of I#d.scs, 1/-. Samples id. 


do so will send you two free sample doses 
of Kaputine by return post. Writeto 

8’. and nine monthly 5/- 

Write for Talking Mae. 3G G AV ES Lt4 | 


H. Kaputine, Kaputine Works, Wakefield. 
hie Prospectus Free. Phono. Dept., ShefMeld ! 
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CHRISTMAS 
DAINTY DISHES. 


rean) Dat 

ie Make 3 prett dessert. Take some 
fine dates. slit the fruit down one side and 
remove the stone, and with a penknife 
take out any dry skin from the inside. 
Fill the cavity with almond paste made 
into the shape of the date-stone, leaving 
it to show a little, which gives the appear- 
ance of the date having burst open. 
Orange Cake. 

Cream together three ounces of caster 
sugar and three ounces of butter, then add 
three well-beaten eges. When thoroughly 
beaten sift in gradually the grated rind of 
an orange, and half a pound of flour, with 
which is mixed a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Beat well and place in a greased 
tin. Bake in a quick oven for an hour ; 
when cold, cover with orange icing. 
Boxing-Day Pudding. 

‘Take the remains of the plum-pudding 
and cut it into slices. Grease a mould and 
in it put the slices of pudding, filling up 
all creviccs with a custard mixture in these 
proportions: Work a teaspoonful of flour 
into one egg, add a teaspoonful of sugar 
and half a pint of milk with flavouring to 
taste. Steam gently three-quarters of an 
hour and turn out to serve. 

imple Christmas Pudding. 
. bg currants, flour. and suet, 
three-quarters of a pound of each; half a 
pound of breadcrumbs, two eggs, half a 
pound of warm treacle and a teaspoonful 


of ginger. Warm the treacle and add a 
little milk. Mix all the ingredients 
together. Besure to have the suet chopped 


very fincly and the fruit carefully prepared. 
Boil at least eight hours and three more 
the day of serving? 


i] meat. 
de "fialt's pound of chopped suet, half a 


pound of stoned raisins, half a pound of 
chopped currants, half a pound of chopped 
apples. three-quarters of a pound of mixed 
peel finely chopped, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, and spice to taste. Mix 
the ingredients well together, place them 
in jars and then add two wine-glassfuls of 
brandy. If the mincemcat is kept for 
1 time a little more brandy may be 
added from time to time. 
ich Christmas Pudding. 
= Half a pound of beef suet, quarter of a 
und of flour, quarter of a pound of 
roadcrumbs, half a pound of stoned 
raisins, half a pound of currants, two 
picces of candied peel. Mix these in- 
gredients with three well-beaten eggs in 
which two wine-glassfuls of brandy have 
been stirred. Mix all thoroughly, and fill 
basins quite full of the pudding mixture, 
pressing it well down. Tio a floured cloth 
over and boil at a gallop for ten hours. 
The day of serving boil the pudding four 
hours more. 
ji eat Fritters. 
* Take eight ounces of good mincemeat 
and mix thoroughly with two ounces of 
stalo cake crumbs. The remains of sponge, 
Madeira, macaroons, etc., will serve excel- 
lently. Add one dessertspoonful of sherry, 
the juice of half a lemon, and two eggs well 
beaten. Have ready a pan containing a 
good supply of well-claritied dripping, and 
when boiling ai in dessertspoonfuls of 
the mixture, which have been rolled in a 
little flour. Fry for eight minutes, drain 
thoroughly, and sift caster sugar over. 
A Mould of Hare. 
most useful at this time. Take the 
remains of jugged or hashed hare, cut the 
meat in small pieces and the stuffing balls 
in halves or quarters. Warm the gravy, 
adding to it, if necessary, a little red currant 
jelly and some port-wine. Dissolve in 
this half an ounce of gelatine powder, 
making in all onc pint. Add the meat and 
eeasoning, and when nearly cold pour into 
a mould which has been ornamented with 
slices of egg. When cold and set turn out. 
Pressed Braised Beef 
fs delicious, and very useful dish to 
cut from at Christmas. ‘Take a good piece 
of rump-steak of about six pounds. Bone 
this carefully, tie round with a tape, and 
skewer into good shape. Place a layer of 
streaky bacon in a stewpan with a carrot, 
one onion, a stick of celery, and a turnip. 
all thinly sliced. Add a few herbs tied 
in a bayleaf and just sufficient stock to 
cover the bottom of the pan. Stew all 
slowly for four hours. Place on a board 
with another on the top with weights on 
it. When quite cold glaze and serve. 


A tale of the war that 


: 
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@ ECAUSE your husband no longer 

< indulges in those delicate and 

lover-like attentions of former 

days, do not for a single moment 

imagine that he loves you no 
more. 

Every wife ought to know that, though 

she undoubtedly could enjoy love-making 
for the rest of her life, a man would find 
it infinitely boring and tedious; and it is 
a _ mistake fcr a womatt is think, Lag 
he has willi forsaken the poetry o 
courtship for the prose of married life, that 
she has ceased to awaken his interest. Not 
in the least. Assured of her wifely love, 
he has come to the conclusion that it is not 
necessary to woo it. 
Tho marriage licence, as you have no 
doubt discovered, is not a free ticket to 
paradise, but you should know that it rests 
far more with you than your husband to 
make it so, for the simple reason that you 
have not only your own troubles to bear 
light-heartedly, but his. 

pepo 3 like life, is what we make it 
for ourselves, especially if we happen to 
be the wives, for we have the power to 
render it a perfect pandemonium of discord 
by a nagging tongue, and can lash it into a 
sea of fury by unreasonable attitudes; while, 
on the other hand, there is no hand so able 
as the wife's to smooth down its rough 
corners or sweeten its monotony by a 
charming wifely personality. 


Tempt Him with 
Dainty Dishes. 


instance, you who are wives, know very 
well that when you are in want of a par- 
ticular luxury you “woo” him with 
unusual smiles, and tempting dishes, till he 
is bound to some day come to the conclusion 
that all this is a means to an end. 

Do you still coddle him who hath power 
to procure such things as fur cloaks when 
have obtained what your feminine 
eart desired ? No, of course you don’t. 


Berorg Leavina, cups of clear soup 
will be appreciated by the guests at a party. 
It can be served in tea-cups with other 
light refreshments. 
A Fire in a dancing-room is a great 
mistake, be the cold outside ever so 
t. The dust flies when the dancin 
ins, and the room is soon ceechientede 


A Froor For Dancrna may be easil 
prepared. Sorub it well and then was 
over with skim milk. When thoroughly 
ry, scatter boracic wder over and 
work it in well with the feet. This will 
make an excellent surface at very small 
expense. 


Curistmas Girts presented by Santa Glaus 
himself makes a novelty. He may wheel 
in his wheelbarrow full of gifts. In the 
case of New Year gifts, the distributor 
should be a small boy in a white woollen 
suit, with silver wings and 1910 in silver 
tinsel across his chest. 

AFTERNOON Parmizs are easily arranged 
by those who cannot manage anythin; 
more elaborate. Tea can be serv 
in the dining-room on arrival. The 
guests then move into the drawing- 
room, and if one of the guessin 
games, of which so many are srenged 
nowadays are provided, the time will 
quickly pass. A prize for the most 
successful competitors and a box of sweets 
for a booby prize is all that is required. 


is coming! A thrilling esa drama—-‘' The 


Xmas Number of PEARSON’ 
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THE PROPER WAY TO TREAT HIM. 


[ms least, not unless you want anything 
more. 
Then, again, dear lady, you make the 
dire mistake of expecting your husband to 
continue to worship you, to treat you as 
an ideal being—a goddess, in fact. 
Now, your husband cannot be expected 
to find it particularly engrossing after a 
jtime. He doesn’t always want a sweet- 
heart wife, not even an ideal being. On 
the contrary, he wants a wife, a woman 
who knows how to make him happy, who 
‘can listen to his troubles and confidences, 
‘and give him advice if necessary. Above 
all, he wants to be made comfortable. 
Nothing annoys a man more, who is fairly 
easy-going, to find that his wife is capable 
of going into hysterics because he insists 
on having his den a perfect picture of 
disorder, or because he has an irritating 
habit of flicking his cigar ash everywhere 
but in the proper place. 


Look Cheerfal and 
Say Nothing. 


True, it is very hard to find cigar ends 
in your choicest embroidery and among 
those lovely curtains, but you must know 
that a man—especially a husband—has a 
prescriptive right to be untidy, just as 
much as he must have perfect freedom to 
fret about his torn shirt collars. 

The best thing in the world to do is, just 
to bear it patiently. It is not the least 
use to point out to him the many ash-trays 
that adorn the room. Ash-trays were 
meant for everything else but what their 
name indicates. At least, this seems to be 
the opinion of most husbands. 

Of course, it is your ambition to be an 
intelligent little wife, but 


this is the last thing a man wants in his wife. 

Every wife should know that it is not 
she who should seek admiration after 
marriage, but she who must dispense it. 
For there are a good many husbands in the 
world who are spoilt, for the simple reason 
that they were sat upon, instead of being 
admired, when the occasion offered, by their 
better halves ! 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITY HINTS. 


Curtpren’s Garettes figure largely at 
this season. Dancing is more popular 
than any other kind of entertainment. 
Remember that to the little folk “real 
programmes" are almost more essential 
than to the grown-ups. 

ProoressivE Games make a very good 
entertainment for a party. Have as 
many tables as you are likely to 
want, allowing one for each four 
guests, and at every table have a different 
game—halma, whist, dominoes, etc.; the 
greater the variety the better. This is 
excellent for a large party, where all may 
not care for cards. 


A Gigantic Cracker is a great 
amusement for a children’s party and 
can be easily made at home. Make 
& good-sized drum of cardboard, cover 
it with crépe paper to resemble an 
ordinary cracker. Fill it with presents, 
and run through it several strings. .trrange 
a tug-of-war for the children, and as they 
pull the cracker it will break, scattering 
the presents broadcast. 

Ir Krna Frost favours us with a visit, 
arrange a skating-party in the evening. 
Torches may be stuck all round the ice, 
unless there is a full moon. Dancing and 
other amusements may be indulged in. If 
possible, serve hot coffee and tea during 
the creme: one e the festivities hed 
singin, Lang Syno,” with hai 
slaeped all round. - __ 


CHRISTMAS HINTS 
FOR THE HOME. 


Snapdragon 

Always creates much amusement 
where there are young people. Procure 4 
bottle of the cheapest brandy for the 
purpose. 

—-" Presents 

in to arrive by post days lefors. 
hand. It is a good ides to keep all, ra 
open them together, say at breakfast 
time on Christmas Day. 
When Hollyberries Are Scarce 

Get some enamel paint. thin i: with 
turpentine, and then dip into it come 
large berried ivy. At @ distancva the 
berries Icok very similar. 

Christmas Stockings 

Are a great joy to the small chijld:ea. 
Give them plenty of little parcels to 
unpack. It is this, more than the value 
of the present, which gives the pleasure. 
A Blazing Plum Pudding 

Is part of Chrisi:mas to tho children, 
Pour two tablespoonfuls of brandy in‘o a 
cup, light it, and pour over the pudding 
the moment before putting on the table. 
Frosting 

On evergreens gives great brilliance 
to them. Buy one pound of Epsom 
salts, and sprinkle the holly and evergreens 
with it, and they will appear as if 
touched by Jack Frost. 

Children and Nuts. 

Never allow nuts on the table where 
the children take their meals, and tell the 
little ones to refuse them if they are 
offered at a party. In this way the chief 
source of indigestion, childish aches, and 
Christmas doctor’s bills will be removed. 
Paper Chains 

Are quickly made. Cut some wide 
pect of coloured paper, fold in half, and 
crinkle up over a knitting needle. Join 
into a loop with a touch of strong gum, 
and go on adding loops till your cliain is 
long enough. 

When Dressing the Christmas-Tree 

Be very careful how the candles are 

ut them chiefly on the top 


; arran 

. , in your ee where there are no other branches 
Every woman should know that she is/enthusiasm allow me to tell you that you) above them to ignite. Have ready a wet 
unwise who willingly shows her cards. For|/sometimes err. For instance, you try to} spon ‘ 


on s stick to put out any bit 


iprove your cleverness, not knowing that] which may take fire. 


Cold Bedrooms. 

It is a wise plan to light a fire in the 
bedrooms of elderly people at this season 
of the year. Leaving the overheated room 
in which goodwill is being expressed, and 
retiring to, and undressing in, a chill 
sleeping chamber is apt to have ill effecta. 
Decorations 

In the house form an_ especial 
feature of the Christmas festivities. 
Care must be taken that the hollyberries 
are not strewn about and trodden into the 
carpet. Put the holly and mistletoe into 
a dont sheet and carry it from room to 
room in this way. 

The Christmas Dinner 

Should be made a very festive occasion. 
Much amusement may be given by asking 
everyone to come in fancy-dress. This 
need not be elaborate, but much amuse- 
ment will be caused if each keep his 
own counsel as to what character he 
intends to personate, 

Christmas Table Decoration 

Should be of holly as much as 
possible. Lay bands of scarlet satin 
ribbon crosswise on the table, then arrange 
the holly, taking care to cut away the leaves, 
which conceal the beauty of tho berries. 
Mistletoe may be added, and sprays of ivy. 
Late Hours. 

If your little tots are invited out to a 
Christmas party and will not return until 
two or three hours later than their usual 
bedtime, see that they have a rest in 
the afternoon before going to the fes- 
tivities. Even if they do not sleep they 
will bave a valuable rest. 

Crackers 

Can be made at home. Have somt 
brightly tinted papers. Cut into pieces 
three inches by four inches, and one 
end cut into fringe. Gum two pieces 
together so that there is a fringe at cach 
end. Buy some ‘“‘ Waterloo crackers ’’ from 
the toyshop and paste each end of one to 
the inside of the joined papers. Put & 
sugared almond or a nice hard sweet into 
each, tie the ends with gold thread. and 
the cracker is finished. 
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7 NS 
Waen you mect an old friend and wish him a happy 
Christmas, half the pleasure of your 
greeting lies in the hearty handshake 
which you give one another. It’s good 
to fol hand grip hand, for it’s the 
warmest salutation that men can give each other. I 
speak, of course, of Britishers, for, as everybody knows, 
in other countries they sometimes kiss each other, some- 
times rub noses, and do other queer things, but give 
me the hearty handshake of a true pal. I wish I could 
look into your homes and give you all that grip of the 
hand, you who live in England, and up in Scotland, and 
over in Ireland, in Wales, and right away in our Colonies 
all over the world, too. But I'm afraid we're far too big a 
family for that to be possible, so I suppose I must content 
myself with wishing you all the happiest Christmas of 
your lives, 


My 
Greetings. 


a 


We in this office here have done our beat to er you a 
good Christmas number. hope, in 

This your opinion, we have succeeded. With 
Number. to the new serial, “The Oath 
of Silence,” as I have mentioned else- 
where, it has the rather unusual distinction of being what 
I call a “ human interest " story, and I am keenly anxious 
to know if you ame with me. As to Houghton Townley’s 
new series, its very novelty is bound to appeal, for, as you 
can imagine, Rachel, in her search for evil-doers, gets into 
some queer scrapes. Next week you will hear of her 
adventure in a great matrimonial swindle. Then there is 
our new game. This really makes excellent fun, and if you 
care to make the race more exciting still, at a party, for 
instance, offer some small pe to the winner, and the 
success of your party will bo assured. For a player 
may get nearly up to the Destination, then “The 
Elements” may be consistently against him, and the 
man who had given up all hope may find himself in front 


in. 
“ere you want to send your Editor a really acceptable 
Christmas card, make it a postcard, telling me how you 
like this double number. You could not give me more 
genuine gratification. 


FI a a British subject, and have been for some time 
in Berlin,” writes B. S., who has been 
Continental tai; in our Picture Couplets 
a n, contests. “My friends tell me it is 
Competition. 1, use competing for any of your 
prizes, as none are given out of the British Takes Will 
kindly inform me through your columns whether this 
80 ? LL eS ee eS 

No, B. §., your friends are quite wrong in their assump- 
tion. There is nothing in the conditions of our Picture 
Gouplets Competition which states that British subjects 
por Pa beyond the British Isles are disqualified. The 
only stipulation we make is that all entries must arrive 
by a certain date. As a matter of fact, residents abroad 

have before now won prizes. 


Tam very sorry for Wipowep Marr, for I think she has a 
real grievance. Here it is in her own 


Are “Tuck words: “I do not know if you will 
Shops ” consider the question ‘Should Tuck- 
Harmful? Shops be Abolished ?' one of public 


interest. Being the widowed mother of 
an eleven-year-old schoolboy, resident at one of our big 
pablic schools, I can assure you the question is one of 
financial’ interest to me. It seems to me that the 
schoolboy of to-day is openly encouraged to both eat 
and spend too much by the presence of a tempting tuck- 
ehop—and in most cases tea-room—in the school-grounds, 
The dangers of over-eating I can—after my boy's two 
’ residence at school—safely overlook! The fact 
that no ill effects followed ‘a ripping tuck-out (I am 
ing the eater’s lotter) of sausages, a plate of hot 
eurrant tea-cake, three jam tarts, glass of milk, one 
felly, one ice, and bottle of lemonade,’ prove to me that 
echoolboys’ internal arrangements are evidently made 
specially for them. It is the financial side of the question 
which interests mo. It is in many cases a great strain 
on one’s purse to give the ‘ boys’ the education they need 
powadays, and to add to the necessary expenses a 
magnificent allowance for tuck makes it doubly hard. 
If a boy cannot do and spend as others do he has a hard 
battle to fight. Gal in the summer term a boy of 
fourteen was expelled from the college where my littlo 
son is for stealing money from the masters’ rooms. In 
one week that boy had spent between twenty and thirty 
shillings at the tuck-shop. Which proves what a really 
dangerous temptation there is for boys not having real 
strength of mind. I should like to know your opinion 
in the matter.”-—— 

Of course, WIDOWED Mater, the case you quote is an 
extraordinary one, and I don’t think it would be quite 
fair to deprive thousands of boys of their “‘ tuck-shop”’ 
because one boy was too weak,to resist the temptation of 
stealing money to spend there. Boyhood memories 
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last in the mind when more recent things fade away, and 
in my own happy schooldays the “ tuck-shop " is one of 
the brightest and best-loved recollections. And I know 
it didn’t take thirty shillings a week, nor thirty shillings 
8 term to satisfy my boyish necds. Perhaps boys aro 
more extravagant nowadays.. There is a minimum on 
which a boy can be happy as well as a maximum, and if 
your little boy has any sound sense, and doubtless he has, 
a kindly statement of facts might do a heap of good. 


In case any of my readers don’t know what a lustrum 
is, I might mention that it representa 
Love and a_ a period of five years. It is the matter 
Lustrum. of a lustrum which is at present worry- 
ing out friend Hymen. Here is 
his letter : “‘ For the last four years I have been engaged 
to a young lady who is exactly five years my senior. 
The en on both sides are strongly opposed to the 
match, and all because of this slight disparity in age. 
They admit that otherwise we are suited to each other in 
every way, but my own father and mother go so far as to 
threaten to disown me if I take my own course. What 
do you advise me to do ?* 

I think, speaking on broad lines, Hrmen, that it 
is a mistake to marry a woman older than oneself. There 
are, of course, many exceptions to such a ing rule. 
One of the happiest unions I know is that of a young 
friend of mine, who married a Lat dag gry years older 
than himself. Beyond the fact t he is occasionally 
mistaken for her son, nothing ever seems to mar the har- 
mony of their lives. With regard to your own case, it 
really seems to me one in which it would be unwise to 4 
you too definite advice. It is surely a matter which 

ou can decide better for yourself. If you are unable to 

ring your parents to a more reasonable frame of mind, 
it looks as if you would have to choose between being 
disowned and remaining a bachelor. It is purely a matter 
of taste as to which is the most distressful catastrophe. 


HezxE is a novel suggestion from a gentleman who signs 

7 himself, ‘‘ Apsrr Invipia." ‘“ Don't 

Honours for you think it time,” he asks, “that a 

All. working man should be honoured in 

the King’s Birthday List? Isn't a 

man who successfully negotiates life’s difficulties on a 

pound a week, raises up & healthy family ten or twelve 

strong, and contributes sons to the Army and Navy, just as 

deserving as the discoverer of an exaggerated icicle or 

one who gives to charities the money he can’t spend 
himself ? ’°—— 

I should say he was quite as deserving, A. I, but he is 
also much more common. If one started honouring 
everybody who has a pound a week and ten children, 
the House of Lords would be so crammed that we should 
never be able to get a bill inside it. On the other hand, 
it would be unfair to pick out just one or two specimen 
individuals, 

Besides, I doubt if they would enjoy it if one did. 
Fancy how Alf Higgins, the motor-’bus driver, would be 
chaffed if he were anideciy raised to the Peerage under the 
title of the Earl of Tooting! It would be so trying to 
have to say: “ Would you mind stopping, 8 moment, 
lordship ?"* every time one wanted to catch the 

us. 


“ WILL you please tell me the difference between poetry 
and verse?" writes C.S. “I have a 
Verse and friend who is constantly sending me 
Worse. verses on different subjects, and asking 
for my opinion, and I should like to 

know just what constitutes poetry ? "—— 

I am worse off than B apes C. S., I have innumerable 
friends who are constantly sending me verses on different 
subjects, and asking for my cheques. It would be a 
difficult matter to define exactly the difference between 
verse and poetry. Of course, when you come across 
four lines like : 


When the lamp ts shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead, 
When the cloud ts scattered 
The rainbou’s glory is shed. 
You may safely assign them to the realms of try 
because the idea is more or less poetic. Should the uke, on 
the other hand, be expressed in some such words as ; 
When you kick a lamp glass 
1t leaves you in the dark ; 
Sunshine on the damp grass 
Means a coloured are. 


You may, with equal confidence, write it down as verse. 
The fact is that poetry stands in relation to verse much 
as the music of Kecthoven or Chopin does to the pretty 
little tunes which capture the popular fancy. A large 
number of people can write nicely turned, graccful 
verses, but a real poet only appears two or three times 
in a generation. - 


I HAVE received a copy of “The Rapid Rhymester’— 
a little book which should prove of great use to those 
who compete in the various rhyming competitions now 
so popular. It contains a large number of rhyming 
words, together with hints on how to compose good last 
lines. Competitors will find it most astils 
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B, G, wants to know if I have heard of the quaint 
atition known as “Telling the Bern 

Tell Itto “ My wife’s uncle,” he says, “ lost his 

the Bees. mother by death some years ago, 
After the funeral was over the assembly 
of relatives reminded him that he would have to gZ0 pel 
tell the bees (of which he had several hives) of the death, 
He went to each hive in turn, and said: ‘ Bees, mother is 
dead.* He declares that if he had not done s0 the beca 
would have flownaway. This is supposed actually to haya 
happened in a village called Terriers, situated near Hish 
Wycombe. On making further inquirics in this neic',. 
bourhood, I find that in times gone by it was the custom, 
on a death in the family, to place a piece of black crape 
round the entrance to the hive.” : 

I have heard of both superstitions before, B. G., but 
I had no idea people still believed in them. The origin, 
no doubt, lies in the sudden swarming of bees. Taki 
place, as it might, just after a funeral, the two events 
would, no doubt, be connected by credulous people, who 
would imagine that the.bees were offended at not having 
been taken into the family confidence. 

There is another old custom known as “ tan ing the 
bees,” which is equally ineffective. The owner, when they 
swarmed, used to best on an old frying-pan, under the 
belief that this would prevent them from leaving the garden, 


“ WHEN in Goutal City ie Meg writes S. E. T,, 

“I was told that one of the political 

— of prisoners had lately been subjected to 

a flogging of 300 lashes of a whip on his 

bare back. When he lost consciousness he was revived 

in order that ho might receive the full number. Do you 

think any man could outlive such a severe punishment ! 

If not, what is the greatest number of lashes that he could 
receive and yet live ? ”>—— 

_It is, of course, impossible to say who holds the unen. 
viable record in this respect, S, E. T'., but there are severa! 
extraordinary feats of endurance attested to by eyo. 
witnesses, One was the case of an Irish sailor, who, about 
150 years ago, underwent the cheerful experience of bein 
* flo; round the fleet.” He is stated to have receiv 
in all 540 lashes, and to have lived thirty years after. 

‘There is rather an amusing story told in connection 
with flogging in the Army. Two well-known brothers, 
who were both officers in one of the Irish regiments in 
the early fifties, had a dispute as to which of them could 
take punishment best. They finally each agreed to receive 
40 lashes from the sergeant-major, the one who bore it 
with the greatest stoicism to win £100 from the other, 
The elder brother first bared his back, and received the 
full number without so much as a groan. The younget 
then declared gravely that he was fully satisfied his brotlor 
was the braver of the two, and paid over the £100, 

re free 


PICTURE COUPLETS WINNERS. 
(Contiaued from page 475.) 
In Picture Couplets No. 10, which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 
When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly. 
The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the best, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 
as follows: 
He cried “ Farman’s not in it!" “ He's bucky,” said I. 
A. J. Gezen, 58 Cromwell Ave., Manley Park, Manchester. 
“ You have me to ‘ fall back on,’” said Mother Earth, “try! 
Agcap. Murs, Brandon Chambers, Hamilton. 
* You gave me a turn!" cried a windmill clos: by. 
Joan Eics, 30 Caldicot Road, Coldharbour Lane, S.E. 
“Wrong ‘designi’ ‘Copy (W)right!’” cried a wag 
standing by. 
Miss C. Waastarre, 4 Manor Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
His widow now lives “ bi-plane” sewing. Oh, my ! 
N. P. ps Heveninenaw, Trall, Taunton. 
His ‘motive’ was good, but his “ power" ran dry. 
W. J. Courzz, 159 Finborough , Earl’s Court. 
He “ got off the earth "—with a clothes-Lrush, when dry 
W. E. Mean, 44 en Street, Exeter. 
Asa milkman he 0 how to skim, by the bye. 
Mas. L. Consett, 4 Royal Terrace, Kingstown, Ireland. 
Said his wife, “ Bring the moon for the buby ; good-bye.” 
T. F. Watton, Maes Talaran, Dolgelley, N. Wales. 
“ What large wing:,” said the crowd. ’T'was Brown's feet, 
by the bye. 
Epwm C. BarweE.t, 36 Woolwich Road, Greenwich. 
(List of other awards appears on p. iii. of Red Cover.) 
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Features 
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K. & Hesketh Prichard, 
creators of ‘‘Don Q.,”" begin a new 
series of stories of love, intrigue and 
adventure, entitled ‘ The Fortunes of 
Lolita the Dancer.” 


W. Heath Robinson 


illustrates “(A Few Virtues” ina 
delightful series of fantastic pictures. 


The Ghosts of Haunted 


Waters. 
A collection of legends and folk-tales 
of ghost-ridden rivers and lakes. 


The New Humans. 


A remarkable narrative of weird and 
fantastic adventures among a wonder- 
ful race of beings deep in the heart of 
Africa. 


°, Phillips Oppenheim 

’ contributes a thrilling detective tangle, 
: entitled ‘The Indiscretion of Letty 
. Shaw.°" 


i - H. de Vere Stacpoole 

} writes a brilliant romance, entitled 
E A “The Man in Grey.’’ One of the 
" i most fascinating stories penned by this 
H popular author. 


Short Story by Napoleon 
Now translated into English for the 
first time. This is a most unique 
literary feature. 


; ‘ The Danger of the Comet 
5 All about Halley’s Comet, now 
almost due to appear. You must 
read this most interesting article. 
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An amazing illustration from an amazing 
story in the Xmas PEARSON'S—“The New 
Humans"—the most amusing and fantastic 
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Nearly all the Winner ig FAMOUS occurred within twenty-four hours thi reafter, and that notice was 


im Couplets have the new edition. ; 
‘ _ Follow their example, and get the revised ‘ Rapid 
+ Bhymester” now, so that you, too, may enhance your pros- 
‘ pects of success, 
i A Winner of 18) Prizes writes: 
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posted to you by return. 
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“VASELINE 
HAIR TONIC 


ete the secret of its matvellous success. It fe@ts tho hair grow. No >; 

no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics neod 1, 
formed with ““Waseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair ¢: . 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. Tt penetrates the - 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the ten::: 
so that it can fight through. 
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“Vaseline” Hair Tonio is wilike any other preparation 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is tu - 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Pot: 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and le 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/., and 3/- per bottle. If not obtiin. 
locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the Unit-d Kingdor 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 
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FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaseline” Preparations, 
will be sent post free on application. 


The word “ Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Cuesesrouch MANUFACTURING €o. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EO, 
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£298,960 
Paid to Clients. 


(See page 503). 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to yeur 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural ! 
recovery. The ‘out of sorts’ condition being almost always due to a derangement of j 
the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required is a medicine that can 6! 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally < { 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 
digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health canno: 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permane” 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. ’ 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 
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IP 1 MOST BE WASHED 
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3 IOLASSINE DOG & PUPPY CAKiS 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


§ . ° i $ are composed of the purest ingredients only. Owing to the antiseptic 
Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d. ; 2 me ton ot Sic Bente oles "thoy a 
‘ : digestion, keep dogs’ skins and “coats in condition, eradicating 
Toilet (Otto) ’ 10d, ; Vestal, 2s, 6d, in! worms and parasites and ape re “unpleasant odours. 


. in Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, and 
THE MOLASSINE CO. LTD., 139 Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 
In districts where these Cakes are not stocked by Dealers, we pay carriage te consumers 
on quantities of 28lbs. and upwards, Send Sor Samples, 
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